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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY of the United States and 

Canada is a non-profit association of public agencies, offi- 
cials, and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. The constituent public agencies of the 
Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or per- 
sonnel offices serving a particular governmental department or 
division. They serve national, state, and local governments of 
the United States, and Dominion, provincial, and local areas in 
Canada. The Assembly was organized in 1906 by officials and 
others actually engaged in civil service and other public per- 
sonnel activities in order to provide mutual help in meeting 
common problems and to improve public personnel adminis- 
tration. 

Membership in the Assembly is open to both agencies and 
individuals. Any public personnel agency vested with legal 
authority to administer a formal system of public employment 
is eligible for active agency membership, and any person ac- 
tively engaged in the field of public personnel administration 
is eligible for active individual membership. Agencies and 
individuals interested in public personnel administration, but 
not actively engaged in the field, are eligible for affiliate mem- 
bership. Students and apprentices in the field are eligible for 
student membership. 

In addition to its quarterly journal, Public Personnel Re- 
view, the Assembly publishes a monthly informational News 
Letter and occasional special bulletins concerning topics of 
timely interest. It also publishes a comprehensive series of 
volumes, “Policies and Practices in Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration,” dealing with the various functional aspects of the 
field. 

The Assembly’s Headquarters Office and Secretariat serves 
as a clearinghouse for information and research on public 
personnel matters. Inquiries concerning membership, dues, 
services, and other publications of the Assembly will receive 
prompt response without obligation. Address: Civil Service 
Assembly, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Theory and Practice in Public 
Service Salary Determination 


EDWARD H. LITCHFIELD 





HE PRESSURES of a difficult labor market 
‘Feu focused unprecedented attention 
upon public service salary practices. There 
are many in America today who find existing 
pay practices neither adequate for the moment 
nor promising for a postwar world in which 
the place of the public employee will be more 
significant than it is today. The following 
paragraphs include both an enumeration of 
the more important among their criticisms 
and also an attempt to delineate an improved 
plan of public service salary determination. 

Some of the defects in current pay practice 
stem from basic inadequacies in pay theory 
and systems, while others result from misuse 
of fundamentally sound devices and proce- 
dures. For instance, classification analysts 
have always been acquainted with the efforts 
of operating officials to exaggerate duties state- 
ments for the purpose of increasing salaries. 
Nevertheless, during the last several years they 
have come to recognize the same tendency 
within their own numbers. In many instances 
the practice constitutes the last resource of 
the personnel manager who is confronted on 
the one hand with rapidly rising turnover 
rates and, on the other hand, with compensa- 
tion rates too inflexible to permit adjustments 
to the practical situations posed by a dynamic 
labor market. Yet, however worthy the mo- 
tive, the fact remains that false duties state- 
ments ultimately cause more compensation 


problems than they solve. 

HERE WOULD APPEAR to be little question 
f= that the pay range was devised as a 
method of compensating the employee for the 
increased efficiency which the passage of time 
would enable him to bring to his job. It 


DEFECTs IN PAY RANGE PRACTICE 
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thus became both a method of recognizing the 
greater worth of the older employee and a 
method of encouraging the younger employee 
to become more efficient. It represents the 
closest approach to incentive payments which 
is to be found in the public service. As such 
it is necessarily a major consideration in salary 
determination. At the present time there are 
many among us who use the range as a method 
of meeting prevailing rates. Others grant step 
increases as a way of recognizing changes in 
cost of living. Still others award step increases 
automatically. Each of these practices ignores 
the purposes of the range itself. Each is a 
shortsighted use of one of the most construc- 
tive devices in public service salary setting. 

Furthermore, the structure of the range it- 
self is often established without reference to 
its basic purpose. A recent survey by the 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission of 
101 state and municipal agencies disclosed 
four respects in which current practice may 
be said to be faulty: 


z. Step increases are granted at such considerable 
intervals as to destroy any sense of regular reward for 
services capably performed. Government employees 
are subject to the same motivations as are workers else- 
where. To require them to wait for two and one half 
years—as the federal government does on certain 
levels—is to ignore recurrent need for encouragement. 


2. Time intervals between steps are often the same 
for department heads as for clerks. It would seem 
clear that the veteran employee whose progress to 
positions of responsibility has been steady, whose 
personality is mature, and whose sources of job satis- 
faction are many does not require recognition in the 
form of salary increases as often as does the junior 
employee.’ 

3. Time intervals between the steps in a given 
range are normally the same. In other words, most 


1The survey showed that time intervals are the same 
for all positions in such representative jurisdictions as the 
states of California, New York, Virginia, Wisconsin (all 
twelve months), Michigan, Washington (six months), and 
the cities of Niagara Falls and Pasadena (twelve months). 
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employees wait the same length of time to receive their 
first increase as they wait to receive their last. Such 
a practice also ignores an important aspect of worker 
psychology. A new employee is less certain of himself 
than is the same employee after several years of per- 
formance. During this period he needs encourage- 
ment or, in some instances, a sharp reminder. In 
either case he may be most effectively appealed to by 
recognition in his pay check. 


4. There is no recognition in a large number of 
jurisdictions that the size of step increases should be 
relatively constant percentages of the minimum salary. 
In some extreme cases step intervals are the same for 
all employees on all levels. Actually, it would seem 
apparent that an incentive payment must be of such 
a size as to be significant to the employee. That sig- 
nificance will be determined by the size of the salary he 
is already receiving. More is required to encourage a 
professional worker than is required to encourage a 
file clerk. 


In addition to faultily constructed and mis- 
used pay ranges, there is the situation in some 
American jurisdictions in which pay ranges do 
not exist. Furthermore, there are others in 
which ranges exist on paper only. While in 
some instances this apparently results from 
lack of sympathy with the purpose of the 
range, in others the condition stems from legis- 
lative attempts to hamstring an effective career 
system. Whatever its explanation, the absence 
of the range seriously handicaps the personnel 
administrator who wishes to do a careful job 
of personnel management. 


DISREGARD OF LIVING WAGE CONCEPTS 


URING RECENT YEARS many among us have 
D come to believe that public service sal- 
ary determinations must take cognizance of 
minimum living standards through the pay- 
ment of a living wage to all public employees. 
Although this is one of the most pressing sug- 
gestions of employee groups, as far as the 
writer has been able to ascertain, there is not 
a single agency which has adopted a policy of 
paying a living wage and has then system- 
atically set about determining the amount of 
such a wage in its area. That many of us pay 
little attention to the living wage concept is 
further shown by the fact that as late as Jan- 
uary, 1944, a number of jurisdictions were 
paying salaries of less than seventy-five dol- 
lars per month. Bureau of the Census re- 
ports show average state salaries as $139, aver- 
age city salaries as $143, and average county 


salaries as $120 per month.? Without borrow- 
ing the question of what constitutes a living 
wage it would seem apparent that with aver- 
ages pitched to these levels there is certainly 
a large number of positions in the American 
public service which pay salaries beneath the 
most modest concept of a living wage. While 
it is true that acceptance of the living wage as 
a legitimate determinant of public pay policy, 
depends to a considerable extent upon es- 
sentially philosophical considerations,’ it is 
also true that as long as social security is a 
concern of government it will be pertinent 
to inquire into the social adequacy of the base 
pay in a given jurisdiction. With the close 
of the war and revival of Beveridge-like social 
security plans, the living wage concept may 
represent the most important modification of 
public pay practices since the establishment 
of the classification concept. 

y Closely related to minimum living stand- 
ards is the question of pay adjustments to 
meet changes in cost of living. Most jurisdic- 
tions, of course, make no provision for sys- 
tematic cost of living changes. . The few that 
have recognized the problem have only par- 
tially solved it. While the latter must be 
given considerable credit for their willing- 
ness to experiment with a difficult subject it 
is nevertheless apparent that existing cost of 
living pay plans are usually deficient in the 
following respects: + 


z. Since they are not coupled with a living wage 
concept they have as their purpose the preservation 
of standards of living which are frequently unworthy 
of preservation. 


2. In many instances adjustments are made only in 
periods of rising cost. The pressures of employee 
groups in these cases deny the taxpayer the protec- 
tion to which he is entitled and make the device a 


?U. S. Bureau of the Census, Government Employment, 
Vol. 5, No. 9, December, 1944. 

* As early as 1931 the minimum wage idea had been 
seriously considered in Britain. See Report of Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Service, 1929-31, paragraphs 302, 310. 
The Commission rejected the proposal, explaining that 
“unless the principle of a minimum wage is accepted for 
the country generally, we cannot recognize its adoption 
in the case of the Civil Service.’ The Commission’s 
Minutes of Evidence (Appendix VI), Cmd. 3909, include 
a cogent description of “the theory of the State as model 
employer,” the premise upon which the minimum wage 
concept is based. 

‘J. M. Leonard and Rosina Mohaupt, Cost-of-Living 
Salary Adjustment Plans for Municipal Employees, De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research, Report No. 168, 
July, 1944. 
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pseudo-scientific justification for ever increasing salary 
payments. 

3. By limiting the amount or the percentage of 
change in any year, or by permitting no change in 
rates unless the index changes several points, the pay 
adjustments are substantially less than the variations 
in cost of living. In some cases they are little more 
than gestures in the right direction. 

4. In almost every instance the full benefit of the 
adjustment applies only to lower salary groups. 
Higher bracket employees are excluded from part or 
all of the percentage increment because it is believed 
that they are able to absorb increases in living costs. 
While such an argument sounds reasonable, actually, 
it is founded on two fallacies: first, that increases in 
costs apply only to the so-called necessities of life and, 
second, that there is no object in maintaining a con- 
stant relationship between the buying powers of the 
several salary levels in a given service. Let us consider 
the points in order. Few would disagree that the cost 
of nonessential items rises quite as fast and often 
faster than the cost of necessities. Furthermore, at 
the time a salary schedule is installed an attempt is 
made to provide the highest paid executive and pro- 
fessional groups with a buying power which differs 
from that of the lowest paid, unskilled workers to a 
given degree. Only a portion of that differential is 
intended for the purchase of necessities. The re- 
mainder may be spent for those nonessentials which 
spell the difference between marginal and comfort- 
able living. If a cost of living plan is intended as a 
means of preserving an established standard of liv- 
ing, it is obviously defeating its own purpose unless 
it preserves all aspects of that standard and the balance 
among its several levels.° 

5. Adjustments are seldom made concurrently with 
changes in economic conditions. Typical practice is 
to collect data one month, publish it the next, apply 
it three or four months later and permit that determi- 
nation to apply for six months or a year. The result is 
that at the end of the period to which the change is 
applied the rate paid bears little relationship to cur- 
rent conditions. During a period of rising prices this 
may severely penalize the employee. During a pe- 
riod of falling prices it works undue hardship upon 
the taxpayer. Though in the long run these periods 
of lag tend to equalize one another the fact remains 
that few employees and not all public treasuries have 
the reserves with which to carry them through such 
critical periods. 


INADEQUATE RATES FOR UPPER POSITIONS 


A FURTHER CRITICISM frequently made of 
existing pay practice is the failure to ap- 
ply prevailing rate doctrines in the determina- 


5 Industrial practice is no better in this respect than is 
that of the public service. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s survey of industrial plans did not show a 
single concern in which the plan applied to higher salaries. 
In a majority of instances adjustments ceased with the 
$3000 level. See Problems in Wage Adjustment, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1941, pp. 21-24. 


tion of professional and executive salaries. 
That the American public service pays its 
more responsible officials salaries which are 
meager compared with those paid in industry 
certainly requires no proof here. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment said that federal officials are paid salaries 
“which are penurious by any realistic stand- 
ard of comparison.” © Commenting upon the 
same subject, Fortune Magazine said, “Good 
men cannot be ‘bought.’ But the Ben Frank- 
lins of the future needn’t be treated as Poor 
Richards.”* Presumably the exponents of 
the prevailing rate doctrine qualify its appli- 
cation to top bracket salaries because they feel 
that public opinion fixes an arbitrary ceiling 
above which they dare not go. One wonders 
how much fundamental consideration we have 
given pay problems when we modify supply 
and demand concepts in the face of an uncer- 
tain public mandate of this type but stead- 
fastly refuse to modify them in the face of a 
clearly expressed public opinion in favor of 
that social security which only a living wage can 
purchase. That the two positions are contra- 
dictory is a sufficient indictment. But that 
they should both be used as means of depress- 
ing public salaries is additionally ironical. If 
prevailing rates are a legitimate wage deter- 
minant—and the writer believes that they 
are—they should be applied to all levels of 
positions in the public service subject only to 
the modifications which other determinants 
may impose. 


INALLY, it appears clear that American 
F pubic service pay practices may be jus- 
tifiably criticized because of their failure to 
articulate adequately the factors for which 
payments and adjustments are made. In 
other words, the bases of our pay practice are 
uncertain. Employee groups may request an 
adjustment to compensate for cost of living 
changes. Management may reply by refer- 
ring to prevailing rates. When an adjustment 
is made no one knows whether it is made to 
compensate for the one factor or the other. 
Far from being a technical and scientific de- 


® President’s Committee on Administrative Management, 
Report with Special Studies (Washington, 1937), p. 12. 
7 Fortune Magazine, December, 1944, p. 119. 
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termination such decisions are frequently 
little more than sops to employee unrest.® 

These, then, are the criticisms of American 
public service pay practice. Some of the prac- 
tices noted result from an attempt to trans- 
pose the psychology of private enterprise di- 
rectly into the public service. Others may 
be attributed to the relative newness of posi- 
tive public personnel management. Still 
others, unfortunately, appear to result from a 
failure to subject pay problems to the same 
careful analytical processes that have been em- 
ployed in test construction and other tech- 
niques of personnel administration. 





Pay DETERMINANTS 


UNDAMENTAL to the establishment of sound 
F public pay theory and practice is a recog- 
nition of the appropriate determinants of 
wages and of the methods by which these 
determinants may be used in an effective and 
integrated combination. In many cases good 
practice appears to be the reverse of that 
which has been criticized. However, at the 
expense of possible seeming repetition, an ex- 
pository statement of the theory and prac- 
tice which appear to follow from these criti- 
cisms may be helpful, both in analyzing the 
proposals and considering their applicability. 
First, in order of importance, is the identifica- 
tion of determinants. 


Living Wage. The use of the living wage 
concept as the determinant of the base salary 
of threshold classes raises two primary prob- 
lems: agreement upon the content of a mini- 
mum standard of living, and pricing the 
budget established as a result of that agreement. 
The first question can be partially answered 
by reference to available factual materials 
which suggest specific food essentials, educa- 
tional minimums, and housing and clothing 
necessities. But when we turn to transporta- 
tion, household equipment, recreation, and 

®The practice of granting “wartime pay bonuses” is 
an illustration of this sort of generalized approach to pay 
problems. Few agencies today can explain the precise 
relationship among the factors which have led them to 
make such adjustments. In replying to a questionnaire 
sent out by the Michigan Civil Service Commission, a 
majority of the 101 cities, states, counties, and school dis- 
tricts indicated that at least two factors here discussed had 
motivated their bonus payments. T’o extricate those factors 


after the war, when one may remain while the other disap- 
pears, will be an almost impossible task. 
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similar items we have moved into essentially 
subjective fields in which opinion rather than 
fact is the principal determinant. It is for 
this reason that threshold salaries should be 
set by legislative rather than administrative 
action. 

The problem of pricing minimum budgets 
is a purely technical process. The pricing 
techniques developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and the Massachusetts and Michigan 
Departments of Labor and Industry have long 
since removed the task from its experimental 
stage. These and similar techniques have 
been applied to minimum budgets by WPA ® 
and the Heller Committee.’° 

There are two vital corollaries to this gen- 
eral problem which must be faced and dis- 
posed of in one way or another. The first 
is whether or not the living wage concept will 
be applied in terms sufficiently broad to in- 
clude adjustments for variations in size of 
family. Unless the issue is specifically met, 
wage demands will continue to include claims 
that “‘a married man with two children cannot 
live on that amount.” #? 

The second corollary is the long familiar 
question of areal differentials. Minimum 
living standards, of course, do not vary from 
area to area, but the cost of a given standard is 
subject to considerable fluctuation. Shall 
minimum salaries be varied accordingly? 


* United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


— Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1941, Vol. 1, p. 
97 1. 

% Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for a Single Working Woman; 
Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three Income Levels; and 
Clothing and House Furnishings Allowances. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1942) 

“For descriptions of public service family allowance 
systems in Germany, see F. F. Blachly and M. E. Oatman, 
The Government and Administration of Germany (Wash- 
ington: Brookings Institution, 1928), pp. 384-89, and James 
K. Pollock, The Government of Greater Germany (New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1938), pp. 106-107; in Switzerland, 
C. J. Friedrich and Taylor Cole, Responsible Bureaucracy 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932), p. 153; and 
in France, W. R. Sharp, The French Civil Service, New 
York, Macmillan, 1931), pp. 210-12. 

* For a general discussion of family allowance systems, 
see Mary T. Waggaman, Family Allowances in Foreign 
Countries (United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin No. 401, 1926). 

*“Provincial differentials” have been a long accepted 
practice in Britain. Their application was carefully dis- 
cussed in Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service, 1929-31, pp. 88-92, and in the Commission’s 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix I, pp. 181-86. Areal dif- 
ferential practices in republican Germany and in France 
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Industry has always recognized the need for 
such variations. The failure of the public 
service to do so has generally been explained 
by saying that such a pay plan would be too 
difficult to administer.'* Certainly such a 
plan is impossible to administer unless the 
personnel agency is staffed and disposed to 
establish and maintain emphatically the areas 
of differentiation.*® 

Fundamental to an effective use of the liv- 
ing wage concept is a clear understanding 
that consideration must be given periodically 
to the adequacy of the standard originally 
established. This follows from the obvious 
fact that changing technologies introduce new 
conditions of living which materially revise 
our concepts of minimum standards of liv- 
ing. 

Duties Differential. Once the base salary 
of the threshold class has been determined, a 
second determinant must be applied. It is 
the familiar differentiation based upon duties 
and responsibilities. A graded classification 
structure provides the “duties-rank” differen- 
tial which constitutes this second determinant. 
In an agency of any size the importance of 
“classification-grades” increases as the public 
service becomes more and more specialized 
and as prevailing rates decline in effectiveness 
as an exclusive wage determinant. 

The principal problems associated with the 
duties differential revolve about the inade- 
quacy of present basic allocation factors in 
terms of which grades are established. For the 
most part we have yet to make articulate the 
distinctions between levels in our graded clas- 
sification structures. The most promising de- 
velopment in this connection today is the 
series of attempts to adjust industrial point 
systems to public service classification pro- 
grams. The significant aspect of this trend 
may be noted in Blachly and Oatman, op cit., p. 384; 
J. K. Pollock and A. V. Boerner, eds., The German Civil 
Service Act (Chicago: Civil Service Assembly, 1938), p. 
48; and Sharp, op. cit., p. 208. 

““The injustice, uncertainty, controversy and adminis- 
trative difficulty which would be caused in an attempt to 
carry out such a system broadly would more than offset 
its benefits to the government or to the employees as a 
whole.” U. S. Personnel Classification Board, Closing Re- 
port of Wage and Personnel Survey, 1931, p. 298. 

% Areal differentials are not entirely based upon these 


considerations. ‘They are more apt to be required by 
areal variations in prevailing rates. 
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lies not so much in the numerical values at- 
tached to the several pertinent factors as in 
the effort to isolate underlying allocation 
factors which may be employed in the evalua- 
tion of all positions in a service. These are 
the factors which will assist us in building our 
grades upon something more than the gener- 
alized descriptions which characterize our 
plans today. 


Meritorious Performance. A third deter- 
minant is meritorious performance. As noted 
above this is customarily recognized in the 
public service by the range. It is, in fact, the 


only device in general use in the public service 


whereby the efficient employee may be recog- 
nized and rewarded. In using the range to 
the greatest advantage several specific consid- 
erations must be borne in mind. In the first 
place, step increases should be granted often 
enough to keep the efficient employee encour- 
aged and the inefficient worker sharply aware 
of his inadequacies. It follows, therefore, 
that the intervals between steps should not 
be of the same length for all levels since lower 
level employees require encouragement more 
often than do those on higher levels. Second, 
the increases should be far enough apart to 
insure their continuance over the whole of 
the average length of time which an employee 
will spend on a given level. It is manifestly 
absurd to grant a worker an increase every six 
months for two years and then suddenly dis- 
continue increases even though the employee 
may normally be expected to remain in the 
same level for another three or four years. 
Finally, step increases may be put to maximum 
advantage only if more carefully correlated 
with both service ratings and the probation- 
ary period. 


Cost of Living. A fourth determinant is 
cost of living.1® In an earlier section of this 
paper we have had occasion to review the 


%*The applicability of the cost of living differential 
may depend on factors in the economic situation. In a 
period of shrinkage in the supply of consumer goods it 
is important that buying power be proportionately re- 
duced to ward off inflation. A lowered standard of living 
is the only way in which the economy can meet the costs 
of war production. On the other hand, if one could as- 
sume an absolutely effective rationing program, purchas- 
ing power could be kept constant with price changes with- 
out interfering with war production, since the differences 
between income and ration-permitted expenditure would 
be diverted to savings, land purchases, etc. 
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fundamental faults in existing cost of living 
plans. Sound operation would appear to con- 
sist largely of the affirmation of those princi- 
ples and practices which were discussed at 
that time. Specifically, this aspect of a pay 
plan should recognize the following practices: 
(a) percentage adjustments equal to the per- 
centage of cost change; (b) adjustments both 
upward and downward; (c) adjustments which 
are automatically applied by administrative 
rather than policy determining agencies; (d) 
application of adjustments to all salary levels; 
(e) semi-annual or quarterly adjustments to 
make ready adaptations to rapidly changing 
conditions in the economic cycle; and (f) use 
of.a reliable cost of living index. 





Prevailing Rates. There will be many in- 
stances in which pay scales set in accordance 
with the four determinants already suggested 
will be found to be inadequate. This will oc- 
cur when unusual conditions of supply and 
demand have raised pay rates in other public 
and private agencies to levels higher than those 
determined by the factors already discussed. 
In this event it will be necessary to add the 
fifth determinant, prevailing rates. In cer- 
tain times and places this determinant may 
apply to all classes. In other cases its im- 
portance may be negligible. 

It is to be clearly understood that the pay 
program outlined here has no quarrel with 
the use of the prevailing rate doctrine as one 
basis for the establishment of public pay rates. 
That the condition of the labor market is a 
basis for rate determination is indisputable, 
but to make supply and demand the sole 
determinant is to ignore a whole array of other 
factors which must be considered. The ex- 
istence of the other four factors imposes limi- 
tations upon the extent to which the prevail- 
ing wage formula may be applied. Thus, it 
may not be used to invalidate a structure es- 
tablished by means of the other four. More 
specifically, prevailing rates may be used un- 
der this plan to increase a given scale but 
cannot be used to reduce it below the point 
fixed as a minimum by a combination of the 
other four determinants already mentioned— 
the living wage concept, the duties differential, 
the meritorious performance factor, and the 
cost of living factor. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PAY PLAN 
HERE IS LITTLE that is original in the fore- 
, eo discussion of individual wage de- 
terminants. In one form or another, to one 
degree or another, they have all become famil- 
iar characters. On the other hand, it is also 
true that for all of their familiarity as individ- 
ual factors they have yet to be integrated into 
a single unified pay plan. Such an integra- 
tion depends upon three points. First, each 
factor exists to recognize a distinct “compen- 
sability.” Second, each factor must be 
applied in accordance with its own rules. 
Finally, each factor must occupy a distinct 
place in the compensation equation. The 
conditions of “compensability” and _ the 
general rules of application for each of these 
factors have already been discussed. There re- 
mains, however, the problem of specifying 
the manner in which individual factors may 
be combined in the general equation and still 
retain their respective identities. 
In building this equation let us assign values 
to symbols as follows: 


‘ 


A—Minimum living wage 

B—Differential allowed for duties variations 
C—Efficiency and length of service differential 
D—Cost of living differential 

E—Prevailing wage differential 


In a threshold class a salary at the time of in- 
stallation would be built up by combining 
“A” with “C,” that is, a living wage plus a 
differential for efficiency and length of serv- 
ice. If the resulting wage is less than that pre- 
vailing in the community, “E” would also be 
added. Let us assume a case in which $100 
per month is determined to constitute a mini- 
mum living wage, that the range will be four 
steps of $5 each, and that prevailing rates are 
$110. Since it is a threshold class, factor B is 
not admitted to the determination; similarly 
D is omitted since it is reserved for post- 
installation changes in cost of living. Thus, 
the equation would read: 

A + C + E = Salary range for threshold 
class 

Translated into dollars and cents, the mini- 
mum pay rate for this position would be $100 
(A), plus $10 (E), or $110. To this minimum 
rate would then be added the four $5 step in- 
creases for efficiency and length of service (C), 
to make a maximum rate of $130. 

















Or let us take the case of an employee who 
occupies the first level above the lowest in the 
service (a differential of $25 in minimum sal- 
aries). Assume that four years have passed 
since the installation of the pay plan, during 
which the cost of living has risen 10 per cent. 
During that period the incumbent has re- 
ceived two $5 step increases. Prevailing rates 
for that type of work are found to be $150. 
The employee’s salary rate would thus be 
built up as follows: 

A=$100.00 (living wage) 

B= 25.00 (duties differential) 

D= 12.50 (10 per cent of A plus B) 


$137.50 (total for first three factors) 
E= 12.50 (adjustment to prevailing rate) 
C= 10.00 (two pay increase steps above minimum) 


$160.00 (total salary) 


HE ILLUSTRATIONS set forth above will be 
penta to indicate the need for new 
terms to identify these factors when used in 
combination. Thus, “A” may be referred to 
as the “service minimum,” “A” plus “B” as 
the “class minimum,” “A” plus “B” plus “D” 
plus “E*~as the “adjusted class minimum.” 
Thus, when one refers to an “‘adjusted class 
minimum” he means a base salary which ap- 
plies to a level above the lowest and which 
has been corrected to compensate for cost of 
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living changes and_conditions within the 
arket. 

This relative precision of thought and ex- 
pression may also be transferred to that most 
specific instrument of pay policy, the em- 
ployee’s check. Each of the items described 
may be given a place on the face of the check 
so that the employee may determine at any 
time the precise amount of his total payment 
which has been made to meet changes in cost 
of living, to recognize efficiency and service, 
or to meet competition. When his salary 
is increased he will understand the reason for 
the increase. He will not assume that a raise 
to meet supply and demand has any bearing 
upon management’s judgment of his efficiency. 
Similarly, when it becomes necessary to reduce 
his salary because of reduced costs of living he 
will not interpret the cut as an indication of 
lack of satisfaction with his work. 

If there is doubt of the need for incorporat- 
ing this type of material on the face of the 
check itself, one might point out the gen- 
erally accepted value of incorporating deduc- 
tions for bonds, taxes, retirement, and main- 
tenance on the face of the check. If it is 
important to the employee to know what fac- 
tors have made for specific reduction of his 
salary, it would seem reasonable to suppose 
that he would find similar value from an item- 
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ization of those factors which have increased 
his pay check. An example of the face of such 
a check is set forth in the accompanying il- 
lustration. One may point out that this il- 
lustration does not differ materially from the 
practice of many industrial concerns which 
enter on the face of the check the separate 
entries for base rates, piece payments, over- 
time payments, etc. The object in both cases 
is to make the precise content of a given pay- 
ment clear to the employee. 


CONCLUSIONS, 

COMPENSATION PLAN which recognizes the 

five determinants outlined and relates 
them to one another in the manner discussed 
above appears to have four primary advan- 
tages.In the first place, of course, it is. more 
equitable. to the employee in so far as it-rec- 
ognizes factors normally overlooked. 
»/ A second advantage to be derived from_a 
precise delineation of the several determin- 
ants is the relative ease in _Wage negotiation 
which ‘separation of the components_makes 
possible. When the factors are definitely 
recognized and specifically outlined, there 
is less opportunity for that aimless type 
of employee-management discussion which 
wanders from point to point, with one group 
frequently basing its claim upon considera- 
tions which the other does not recognize as 
pertinent. Thus, it is not only a saving of 
time to have the factors spelled out for the 
participants but it also makes clear the basis 
of whatever decision may be reached. 
(3 The_third advantage of such a wage struc- 
ture is that it provides a more satisfactory 
basis upon which to establish salaries for posi- 
tions for which there are no counterparts in 
industry. No better illustration of this can be 
found than the pay standards in the library 
field. In the absence of a floor under all 
salaries and the use of differentials between 
levels, librarians are frequently paid salaries 
which are less than those paid junior clerks 
and less than the most conservative living 
wage minimums.’* Traditionally underpaid 





17 A survey conducted by the American Library Associa- 
tion covering the years 1941-42 found cities of 10,000 to 
34,999 population paying salaries with a median as low as 
$1000 for some types of professional assistants. Of five 
categories of librarians, only one received a median salary 
above $1500. These figures are particularly arresting when 


groups of this type, having no supply and de- 
mand condition to assist them, are dependent 
upon intelligent and equitable pay plans to 
allow them that to which they are entitled by 
any fair appraisal of the competence required 
satisfactory work performance. 


& /The final advantage of the pay practice out- 


lined in these pages is that it would make it_ 





possible for the public service to revise_its_ 


= eee ee 


rates downward during periods when such ad-_ 
_justment is indicated, Private industry varies 


its wage rates to suit the financial circum- 
stances within which it operates. While it 
is not suggested that public practice should 
follow the same pattern of adjustment, it is 
suggested that there are occasions in which 
public salaries should go down. Yet this is 
a phenomenon which seldom occurs. Salaries 
which are raised today to keep pace with com- 
petitive rates in industry are almost never 
lowered tomorrow despite the complete 
change in the circumstances which caused the 
adjustment. Inarticulate “bonuses” granted 
today to meet cost-of-living changes plus sup- 
ply and demand factors are seldom withdrawn 
tomorrow, because, in many cases, no one can 
be quite certain of the precise reason for the 
bonus. Thus, public payrolls mount without 
regard to either employee equity or taxpayer 
economy. This tendency has not caused ap- 
preciable damage in the past because public 
salaries have been so low that any increase, 
however accomplished, has been helpful. 
Now, however, the public service is fast com- 
ing of age and it is time that it assume the 
responsibilities which go with its present 
status. 

It is not probable that the pay plan out- 
lined in these pages will be widely adopted. 
Indeed, in its present form it may require 
substantial revision. One must certainly 
speak with considerable hesitation about pro- 
grams which have yet to be attempted in 
practice. While it represents the writer’s 
firm conviction, the plan should primarily be 
thought of as a point of view from which to 
approach postwar pay problems in the public 
service. 





it is recognized that the basic requirement for professional 
standing is a B. A. degree and one year of graduate work. 
See American Library Association Bulletin, April, 1943. 
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Civilian Adjustment of the Veteran 
with an ‘‘NP”’ Discharge 


LYNDON BABCOCK 





HE VETERAN with a neuropsychiatric dis- 
eae: known in military medical par- 
lance as an “NP,” has no visible disability. 
Consequently he evokes no particular pity. In 
fact, his discharge is more apt to be a stigma 
than a badge of honor, because the thoughtless 
or uninformed, if they do not think of him as 
slightly “crazy,” consider him a coward or 
malingerer.1 Since military psychiatrists and 
psychologists cannot extend their efforts be- 
yond the veteran’s discharge, there is need for 
a broad educational program if he is to have 
the chance he deserves. 

To know that a veteran is an “NP” is to 
know nothing except that he was unsuited for 
army life. He may have been discharged be- 
cause he had a personality trait that proved 
inimical to the morale of his group; because, 
for example, he became nauseated every time 
he cut his finger; or, more likely (particularly 
if he saw combat service), because he was sub- 
jected to experiences which were too much for 
an average man to withstand. 

The veteran, taken from a peacetime school, 
office, or shop, shaken by experiences that only 
a special breed can survive, must now find his 
place in a community that may have changed 
in many ways, and that has, to his oversensitive 
mind, become ungrateful, cold, even antago- 
nistic. If we are to get along with him we must 
understand him and try to satisfy his social and 
emotional needs, as well as his physical wants. 

Men and women discharged for psychiatric 
reasons fall into three broad groups, which 
have very little in common except that each 
~ 1 Early in 1944 the armed services changed their “NP” 
label to read “unfit for military service,” both on the 


records of registrants rejected and men and women dis- 
charged for psychiatric reasons. 





Lynpon Bascock is a Senior Examiner, Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission, Detroit. Prior to assuming his 
present position he was, for nine years, Psychologist on the 
staff of Eloise Hospital, Detroit, one of the larger psychiatric 
institutions of the country. 
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begins with a “P.” These groups are (1) the 
psychotics, (2) the psychopathic personalities, 
and (3) the psychoneurotics. The first group, 
fortunately relatively small, are the “insane,” 
who are suffering from brain injuries or from 
mental diseases so serious that they will require 
hospitalization for some time. If and when 
the civilian personnel worker sees such veter- 
ans, it will be only when they are no longer 
psychotics. 


THE PsYCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY 


HE SECOND BROAD GROUP consists of the 
‘Epadeedil personality type. Mem- 
bers of this group are more numerous, even 
though most psychopathic personalities are 
screened out in the induction centers.2, They 
have deep-seated, almost ineradicable person- 
ality defects, which make them a headache to 
army authorities, and will probably cause them 
to be a headache to their employers and even- 
tually to the police. Being devoid of patriotic 
sentiments, they come into the army unwill- 
ingly, and, because they are allergic to author- 
ity and discipline, soon get into trouble and 
rarely progress beyond the training camp. 
Among them may be found some of the 
chronic gripers, alcoholics, drug addicts, homo- 
sexuals, pathological liars, hoboes, and crim- 
inal types lacking any sense of moral or social 
responsibility. Like the proverbial rotten 
apple that must be tossed out of the barrel, the 
man showing evidence of a psychopathic per- 
sonality is released from service lest the morale 
of others around him might suffer.* 

? No selection process in wartime can filter out all un- 
desirables, in part because complete social histories are not 
available at the time of induction. This is particularly 
true in the case of the psychopathic personality, whose full 
record, if available, would reveal so much that would be 
otherwise undetected, because he is often of good appear- 
ance, sound health, and high intelligence. 

*The Navy discharges a greater percentage of men for 


inaptitude than the Army, and also gives relatively more 
dishonorable discharges. 
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Unfortunately, these incorrigibles will be 
loudest in demands for their “rights.” Fur- 
ther, there will be no way of knowing, if such 
men present a CDD (certificate of disability 
discharge), what the psychiatric diagnosis was, 
because of the rule that prevents the armed 
forces from giving out this information.* The 
merit system agency is somewhat protected 
from this troublesome minority because of its 
insistence upon documentary proof of an hon- 
orable discharge and service-incurred disabil- 
ity. It would also do well to investigate 
references given and to inquire particularly 
into past employment. Many psychopathic 
personalities have been employment misfits 
all their lives, and names of past employers and 
of positions held are quite often in whole or 
part fictitious. 

Above all, the prospective employer should 
not let the servicemen in this group color his 
attitude toward all servicemen who have re- 
ceived a neuropsychiatric discharge. By far the 
largest number are the psychoneurotics, an en- 
tirely different breed of men. The chief dis- 
tinction is that while the psychopath injures 
society, the neuropath injures himself. 


THE PsyCHONEUROTIC 


HE PSYCHONEUROTIC is merely a person 
wk a low breaking point. He is more 
sensitive, more “highly strung,” reacts more 
sharply to sudden noises or distressing sights 
and smells than other men. He may not break 
even after months of exemplary service, until, 
exhausted by hunger and fatigue, he sees his 
best friend blown to bits. Or his break may 
come at an embarkation point, when he fully 
realizes for the first time the hazards he must 


‘From the notations under “Reason for Discharge” on 
the back of Army discharges the general, but not the 
particular, reason for a man’s discharge can be ascertained. 
The notations and general reasons under presently pre- 
vailing practice are as follows: : 
AR 615-360——expiration of enlistment. 

AR 615-361——disability, physical or mental. 

AR 615-362——personal reasons, such as dependency. 
AR 615-363——transfer to the enlisted reserve. 

AR 615-364——sentence of court martial. 

AR 615-365——convenience of the government. 

AR 615-366——fraudulent enlistment or misconduct. 
AR 615-367——discharge by writ of habeas corpus. 
AR 615-368——undesirable habits or character. 

AR 615-369——ineptness. 

The above system of Army Regulation numbers for dis- 
charge grounds has been in use only since the latter part of 
1944. Prior to that time no distinction was made between 
reasons now specified under AR 615-368 and AR 615-369. 


face. He may go to pieces in training camp 
the first time he hears bullets sing by his ears, 
or even during the first few days of his new life, 
when a hard-boiled sergeant takes him to task. 
The psychiatrist at war, as one of them has put 
it, has had to shift his viewpoint “from prob- 
lems of the abnormal mind in normal times to 
problems of the normal mind in abnormal 
times.” The exceptionally good soldier, seem- 
ingly undaunted by shellfire and death all 
about him, may himself be abnormal. 

Most of the breakdowns which occur before 
combat service are among men predisposed to 
a neurotic condition. Many of them would 
probably have developed a neurosis sooner or 
later in civilian life, and the special conditions 
of army life have merely hastened the day. 
Those who went to pieces under combat con- 
ditions, however, would probably have gone 
through normal civilian life without ever 
knowing they had a breaking point, scoffing at 
the thought that they would ever need psychi- 
atric attention. In both types of cases there 
sooner or later comes a time when the man’s 
stamina deteriorates, largely because he is con- 
stitutionally endowed with fewer reserves of 
nervous energy than those about him, or that 
he uses them up at a greater rate. When this 
occurs, the regulatory functions of the body 
are upset, and actual physical weakness and in- 
efficiency follow. It is then that psychoneu- 
rotic symptoms, such as those of hysteria or 
anxiety neurosis, become apparent. 


Hysteria. There are four major types of 
psychoneuroses, but only two need be con- 
sidered here. One is hysteria, which is less 
prevalent in this war than in the last one, when 
it was the major reason for a psychiatric dis- 
charge. It occurs particularly in adolescents 
and young men of egocentric, suggestible, and 
emotional natures, often with borderline in- 
telligence. It is characterized by various de- 
grees and forms of dissociation. There may be 
uncontrolled laughter or weeping, or, more 
commonly, simulation or exaggeration of an 
injury or disease. This last is termed “conver- 
sion hysteria.” ‘The soldier has converted his 


insoluble conflicts into medical symptoms. So 


5 Many psychiatrists believe that the neuroses should not 
be considered as illnesses, that is, as disease entities, but as 
ways of behavior. The difference is one of degree rather 
than of kind. 
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he comes out of battle blind, deaf, mute, or un- 
able to walk, and yet a physical examination 
will reveal no injury or disease which could 
account for such a condition. It is probably 
a simple escape mechanism, in which the indi- 
vidual seizes upon a particular circumstance, 
such as the explosion of a shell nearby, as the 
cause of his acute pain or paralysis. Yet this is 
not malingering. He is in pain; he cannot 
move his limbs; he is not able to see or hear or 
speak. 

Today, three out of five men displaying 
these symptoms are redeemed for future com- 
bat service. They are sent to field hospitals not 
far from the lines, narcotized to relieve them of 
acute fatigue or fear, and, when they awaken, 
are helped to a better personality integration. 


Anxiety Neurosis. Every normal person has 
had periods of intense anxiety. But such states 
are usually well motivated, and pass away after 
varying intervals. An anxiety neurosis, which 
is the diagnosis given to 70 per cent of this 
war’s psychoneurotics, is something quite dif- 
ferent, because it is an inappropriate, unrea- 
soning state amounting almost to panic. 
Because the usual controls are lacking, all sorts 
of things may happen within the soldier’s body. 
His stomach may contract and move about 
uncomfortably, diarrhea may ensue, and his 
heart may pound at an alarmingly fast rate. 
His mouth grows dry, there are choking sensa- 
tions, and a feeling of faintness and dizziness. 
He may try to talk, or cry out, or even run, and 
find he cannot. Perhaps the nearest thing to 
this condition in everyday experience is a 
nightmare. However, he knows it is real, and 
the symptoms continue despite every attempt 
at control. 

This leads to mental suffering which is even 
worse. There is a deepseated, uncontrollable 
sense of impending disaster, even long after 
the immediate danger has passed. The soldier 
develops phobias ® or obsessions * that he never 
had before. He may become irritable, excited, 
or depressed. Being quite aware of how in- 
congruous his behavior is, he fears he is going 

* Phobias are abnormal, unreasoning, uncontrollable fears 
toward specific objects or situations. Thus, the soldier 
might develop a blind fear of being in a certain area, even 
though there were no enemy forces thereabouts. 


7 Obsessions are persistent notions or ideas which one can- 
not shake off, such as the certainty that one is going to die. 


insane. He probably cannot eat nor sleep. 
He may be found wandering around helplessly, 
not knowing who he is, or where he is—a victim 
of amnesia. 

An anxiety neurosis does not cure itself with 
time. It usually gets worse unless prompt 
curative measures are taken. The patient is 
removed to a field hospital, given a sedative, 
and then when he has recovered from his fa- 
tigue and hunger, and his acute mental symp- 
toms, such as the loss of his speech or memory, 
the psychiatrist is able to discuss with him the 
source of his conflicts, and to instill in him once 
more the necessary self-assurance and adapt- 
ability. 

In some cases, his fright or excitement is so 
intense that he is like a clock so tightly wound 
up that it cannot run. The treatment is to 
provide release for this pent-up emotion by the 
use of a harmless drug that places him in a sort 
of trance in which he talks freely, and gives the 
psychiatrist a clue to the origin of his anxiety. 
This method is known as “narco-analysis.” Of 
such casualties, 60 per cent are reclaimed, and 
are very soon returned to the combat zones. 
The others go to base hospitals, and most of 
them are eventually give a medical discharge. 
It is some of these latter, shaken by their ex- 
periences and perhaps with their own faith in 
themselves gone, who will present themselves 
to the recruiting officer of the civil service 
agency. What attitude should be taken toward 
them, and how can one assist in their mental 
and social rehabilitation? 


THE NP Is A VETERAN 


HERE IS NO “typical NP,” any more than 
Boe is a “composite veteran.” Having 
had their individual war experiences, mild or 
severe, superimposed upon personalities of 
varying intelligence and emotional stability, 
NP’s will present quite unlike problems. But 
understanding of their general psychology, and 
particularly of their attitudes toward their 
postwar jobs, may help dispel some of the exag- 
gerated concern which some employers seem to 
feel in regard to the hiring of NP’s. 

What are the attributes which all servicemen 
have in common? In the first place, class con- 
sciousness is strong. It is fostered from the 
moment the recruit is inducted. He is told, 
“You’re in the Army now,” by which is im- 
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plied that the childish things he once did, and 
the undisciplined, carefree existence he once 
led, are over. He learns that his outfit or his 
ship has a tradition, and he becomes fiercely 
proud of it. He “belongs.” Now indentified 
with something stronger and bigger than him- 
self, he takes on added stature and courage. 
This is all to the good, and quite necessary in 
the conduct of a successful war. 

But deflation is never as easily accomplished 
as inflation. At the moment of shedding his 
uniform, there is probably relief from the 
restricting discipline it imposed. Long before 
he has claimed his old job or taken a new one, 
the “Life of Riley” that he has dreamed of so 
often begins to pall. Things have changed. 
The children he used to know have grown up, 
and aren’t kids any more; the old timers he 
used to go to for advice have passed on. The 
boys he used to run around with are in the 
service. There are new faces in the neighbor- 
hood. The old haunts have closed. Even his 
clothes don’t fit him. About this time a re- 
action sets in. He is lonesome for the friends 
in the service that he left behind. He wonders 
where they are and what they are doing. Even 
though he would not admit it, and probably is 
not even aware of it, he misses the routine and 
the regimentation. Planning and making 
choices have been done for him to such an ex- 
tent that he finds it hard to do his own think- 
ing. The necessity for taking the initiative in 
many matters frightens him a little. He needs 
someone to confide in, but he is probably too 
proud to ask for help. He is apt to feel at times 
irritable, restless, and dissatisfied without 
knowing why. 





HESE FEELINGS go deeper than mere psy- 
CE shiihogs of transition from one way of liv- 
ing to another. G.I. Joe is a different person 
from the callow draftee that lined up at the 
induction center a year or two ago. He is 
older, stronger, and in many ways more ma- 
ture. He has been subjected to new and broad- 
ening experiences. He has traveled to other 
cities and states. He has probably had inten- 
sive training of some sort, which may have 
made him an expert, and brought him a certain 
amount of prestige. If he left the United 
States, even if he only reached Iceland or 
Hawaii, he has had more change and travel in 
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that year or two than in his whole previous 
lifetime. And if he saw combat service, he has 
had more excitement and adventure than he 
cares to have again. His religious views and 
his whole philosophy of life have probably 
undergone major changes. 

If he were in the service for more than a few 
weeks or months, he may have been promoted 
to corporal or sergeant, or even obtained a 
commission. If he did, he has been in positions 
of responsibility, even if this consisted only of 
showing a squad of rookies how to take a ma- 
chinegun apart and put it together again. The 
old job of filing letters or sitting at a desk add- 
ing figures all day is going to seem rather com- 
monplace. It will certainly be child’s play 
compared to operating a turret gun on a 
bomber, or the torpedo tubes of a submarine. 

All this makes for a certain sophisticated 
attitude on the part of some servicemen and 
women, plus an initial restlessness due to the 
relative inactivity imposed. A blasé boredom 
which a few veterans will show may prove most 
trying to former employers, particularly if the 
employer feels that he has gone out of his way 
to help effect an adjustment. But if the em- 


ployer, instead of judging the veteran’s work . 


attitudes and output in terms of the other em- 
ployees, will be patient and try to put himself 
in the veteran’s shoes, his forebearance will pay 
dividends, because these attitudes are passing, 
and will straighten themselves out as the vet- 
eran gets “back in the groove” once more. 

If the serviceman has been away from the 
office for any length of time his job may have 
been abolished, and he must fit into a new and 
less agreeable one. There will be new faces, 
perhaps a new boss with whom he does not 
“click” at first, and new methods of doing 
things. He has had the comradeship of men, 
and may not be at ease in the presence of so 
many women. If he has been abroad and out 
of touch with civilian changes he has heard 
stories of fabulous wages. He will be dis- 
appointed that his salary has not been raised, 
and annoyed when he discovers that even with- 
out the new deductions it will not purchase as 
much as formerly. ‘Then there are bound to 
be personal irritations beyond the control of 
the employer: he can’t get cigarettes; he cannot 
buy a car (or drive it far if he has one); cannot 
make the cross-country rail trip he had 
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planned; can’t go hunting because there are too 
few shells. The gang he used to bowl with has 
scattered; his best girl has moved away, or is 
engaged to someone else; he must pay up his 
back insurance, perhaps take up the burden of 
taxes; he must buy new clothes. The nest egg 
he had saved dwindles surprisingly fast. If 
married, he finds the children are older and act 
strangely toward him; and perhaps his wife, 
with a good income at a war plant, is in no 
mood to take up housekeeping again. 

It is not proposed that the employer turn 
social service worker or psychiatrist. He can 
do his part by appreciating that these situations 
and these attitudes are not only possible, but 
probable. Forewarned, he will be forearmed 
with understanding, patience, and tact. He 
will know that disaffection and maladjustment, 
acute though it may be at the time, need not be- 
come chronic and will, in go per cent of the 
cases, pass away in a few weeks or months. It 
is a symptom of readjustment, a phase of grow- 
ing up, like experiencing the gawky stage of 
adolescence, or getting over a love affair. The 
veteran will live through it, and so will those 
about him. But it will be made easier for all 
concerned if allowances are made on both sides 
and good-natured patience practiced in the face 
of irritating incidents.® 


Tue ADJUSTMENT OF THE NP 


HE NEUROPSYCHIATRIC casualty has all of 
these difficulties and more. He is an aver- 

age and generally normal individual whose 
psychic wounds, whether in training or com- 
bat, have exposed a sensitive core. Until this 
raw area is healed over, so to speak, he will re- 
act more sharply to criticism, or be more de- 
pressed. He feels stigmatized for he has been 
labeled “NP.” He feels that he has failed his 
family, his friends, and his country. No one 
seems to understand. People ask too many 
questions. Added to this, he is jumpy and as 
tense as a coiled spring, particularly if he in- 
curred his disability in combat duty. He may 
show peculiar tics and mannerisms. After 
grimacing or ducking for months in the front 
lines when bullets whined by, or blinking like 
® Psychologists and psychiatrists are doing good work 
in a number of military hospitals toward preparing NP 


discharges for civilian life through a program which in- 
cludes both individual and group therapy. 


an owl when bright lights shattered the dark- 
ness, he might twitch or grimace months later, 
with no more disturbance around him than the 
clatter of typewriters. 

He may mope, and say he is no good, hoping 
to arouse sympathy, or what is worse, become 
defensive, carrying a chip on his shoulder. 
Criticism may be difficult to take in the spirit 
it is intended. He may resent others “prying 
into his affairs.” He may become touchy about 
the slightest and best intentioned references 
to his war service, such as “Did you get abroad?” 
and “Were you wounded?” Or he may com- 
pensate for his lack of military fitness by be- 
coming a braggart, and telling tall stories of his 
exploits. Or, again, his defense may take a 
cynical turn, disparaging the whole war pro- 
gram asa “racket for the rich.” If it takes this 
line, the officers were “nincompoops” or 
“sadists;” the food, the discipline, the morals 
of the men were terrible; he’s glad he’s out. 

To anyone but a clinical psychologist or a 
psychiatrist, all this is bound to be distressing, 
because the layman has a tendency to take such 
behavior and utterances at their face value. 
An employer must try to take a more tolerant 
viewpoint and remember that these unpleasant 
attitudes are only misguided defenses for a 
bruised ego—a mask for “combat nerves’—and 
not a permanent character defect. Certainly 
if such a veteran wore a Purple Heart and 
walked with a limp, no one would expect him 
to get around as fast or as gracefully as the 
others. Time and a little tolerance will 
straighten out nine out of ten of these NP’s.® 


| oem in striving to cover all types of 
cases, the resultant picture appears too 
dark. Actually, the numbers still showing 
these acute symptoms at the time of employ- 
ment will not be large, because if their psychia- 
trists did not feel they could effect a civilian 
adjustment they would still be in a hospital. 
Nor could any one person possibly have all 
these symptoms. The veterans are, moreover, 
young and physically sound, and therefore 
potentially adaptable. It is reasonable to as- 


* If they do not become adjusted, there is real danger to 
the country, because they could well form the nucleus for a 
sizeable group of malcontents who would be fair game for 
the first demogogue to come along. It was the unhappy 
and frustrated derelict, often the ex-soldier, who formed the 
original Nazi party under Hitler. 
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sume that since most neuropsychiatric rejectees 
are employed at the time they appear before 
their induction boards, others who pass this 
screening, and remain in the Army and Navy 
for awhile are even better material.’ 

NP’s who present themselves for employ- 
ment may be divided into those who are return- 
ing to former jobs, and those who are knocking 
on civil service doors for the first time. The 
former group, a sizeable one in itself, should 
not create too much difficulty for personnel 
officers. The same considerations that made 
them seek government service before will oper- 
ate to draw them back to it. This is particu- 
larly true since the average serviceman appears 
to expect and fear an impending economic de- 
pression to a degree not shared by civilians. 
And since promotion, rather than periodic 
wage adjustments, is to him the accepted ave- 
nue to economic security, he will chafe less and 
work harder than the average employee in in- 
dustry. 


WHAT THE EMPLOYER CAN Do 


HERE ARE a number of things the personnel 
io and administrator can do to smooth 
the NP’s path and make his complete adjust- 
ment more rapid. First, and most important 
is the recognition that the veteran failed to 
make the grade because he did not have an 
aptitude for fighting a war. There should be 
no more stigma associated with this than if an 
applicant should reveal, prior to his examina- 
tion for a clerical position, that he once was 
rejected by an engineering school because he 
did not have mechanical aptitude. The special 
considerations which make a man unfit for 
military service do not apply to most civilian 
positions. 

Although the psychoneurotic veteran may 
not wear the Purple Heart, he is entitled to the 
same consideration as though he had sustained 
a physical wound. He is temporarily an in- 
valid. But unlike the physically mutilated 
veteran, he can be made whole again. The 
term “NP” can also mean “not permanent.” 
In a few months at most, if his condition is not 
aggravated by thoughtless handling, he will re- 
gain his former level of civilian efficiency. 


10In a survey made at the induction center in Detroit in 
1943, based on goo rejectees, it was found that 88 per cent 
were employed at the time of their examination and ex- 
pected to continue with their jobs. 
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The appointing officer must also develop the 
ability to see beyond and through irritating 
conduct and inefficiency to the true personality. 
If the veteran “talks back” or is ‘‘ornery,” even 
drinks to excess, it is more likely because he is 
frightened and insecure than because he dis- 
likes his employer or his job. 


NOTHER factor that must be taken into ac- 
A count, if the NP has not been home ona 
furlough for a year or so, is that he is out of 
touch with local matters, both in a factual and 
a psychological sense. He comes home think- 
ing he knows what he wants and what he will 
do, but his beliefs and desires are often based 
on misinformation. He has heard rumors of 
high wages paid in certain trades, that he is 
exempt from civil service examinations, that he 
is entitled to extra preference points. To dis- 
pel these misunderstandings, the employer 
should help him to get accurate information, 
refer him to the proper local veteran’s agency, 
and cushion whatever disappointments may 
result. He may be annoyed because of the red 
tape necessary to get the promotion he had 
counted on. He is apt to overevaluate the 
vocational training he received in the service. 
He may not appreciate that employees who 
remained on the job have also grown in capac- 
ity and skill. If such misconceptions are not 
corrected there may develop a festering sense 
of injustice which can lead to a much more 
serious mental disorder. 

There is also the need for controlling the 
veteran’s physical surroundings, without mak- 
ing it obvious, in order to give him a maxi- 
mum of confidence and security.- Do not pile 
work on him at first no matter how much there 
isto bedone. Give hima quiet job, if possible, 
away from excitement and bustle. ‘This does 
not mean that he should be pampered. In fact, 
hard physical work, outdoors if possible, may 
be preferable to routine office work, particu- 
larly if the latter involves hurry, overtime, 
great accuracy, or too much responsibility. He 
should be kept busy, with no chance to sit 
around and brood. But don’t shout at him if 
he drops a book; be reasonable about petty mis- 
takes. 

Don’t let his ambitions or his desire to please 
cause him to exceed his capacity for work. If 
he asks you about night courses at school, ad- 
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vise him to take it easy for awhile until he gets 
his bearings. Don’t recommend that he take 
promotional examinations at once, but suggest 
that he first get the feel of the old job. If he is 
a new employee it may be advisable to place 
him in a position slightly beneath his maxi- 
mum capabilities. He may think he can do 
big things; tell him you’re sure he can, but help 
him first to build reserves of nervous energy 
and confidence. Remember that one setback 
to such a sensitive nature may be far more seri- 
ous to his future development than to an ordi- 
nary man. 

Respect his thoughts. Don’t pry into his in- 
ner life. There are things locked up in his 
mind which he is trying to forget, because they 
have to do with guilt or fear. But if he should 
take you into his confidence, don’t laugh at 
his complexes or show horror or pity if he lets 
you in on his battle experiences. Just be an ap- 
preciative listener, knowing you are providing 
him with the opportunity to release feelings 
that may be at the bottom of his annoying be- 
havior. He may bore you to death, but if you 
would help him you may have to be the patient 
listener for awhile. Above all, don’t preach or 
scold, or tell him to “snap out of it.” That’s 
what he’s trying todo. Don’t force yourself on 
him. Let him choose his own friends. Don’t 
insist that he come bowling with the office force 
or attend the Christmas party. He may dread 
crowds at first. He is a stranger in a strange 
land, and needs to become acclimated. But no 
matter how emotionally inadequate he seems 


to be, remember he can toughen himself psy- 
chologically just as he might build himself up 
physically. If he is seeing a psychiatrist regu- 
larly, so much the better. Insight enough to 
recognize this need on his part is a good sign. 


THE LARGER VIEW 


While the immediate vocational adjustment 
of the individual NP should be the employer’s 
chief concern, he should also be aware of the 
larger implications. The war has brought us 
the sobering realization that there are limita- 
tions to our human resources just as there are 
of our natural resources. Our national exist- 
ence in generations to come may depend on 
whether we are less profligate with our man- 
power and womanpower than we have been 
with our forests or our oil wells. The psychia- 
tric bill which our children will have to pay for 
World War II will be another billion dollars, 
perhaps more. But this cost is negligible com- 
pared to the cost to society of thousands of men- 
tal misfits who, unless they are socially 
integrated in the years ahead, may become the 
malcontents who could foster revolution or a 
World War III. Such a possibility makes clear 
the duty of employers, and of the public 
generally, to employ the best of skill, wisdom, 
and tact in participating in the civilian adjust- 
ment of veterans. 

1 By October, 1944, a total of 1,500,000 had been dis- 
charged from the armed forces. The monthly rate is now 


70,000, of which better than one-third are psychiatric 
casualties. 
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reese story is told involving a couple 
of federal agencies which needn’t be 
named. It seems that some of the staff of one of 
these agencies felt that the other agency should 
be informed about decisions on certain topics. 
Therefore, whenever this agency reached a 
decision on one of these topics a memorandum 
describing the decision was prepared in du- 
plicate. The carbon was sent to the second 
agency and the original was thrown in the 
wastebasket. Finally, someone took the 
trouble to scrutinize this peculiar procedure. 
In the course of his study he called agency num- 
ber two to see what was done with the carbon. 
They threw the carbon in the wastebasket. 

Another agency had set up an elaborate 
procedure to deal with applications for em- 
ployment from the field. Each application 
was reviewed by several people. As it passed 
from hand to hand records were kept of its 
movement for control purposes. Finally, each 
application reached the files with no action 
even being taken. It was an ironclad policy 
of the department to hire only individuals who 
applied in person! 


MANAGEMENT “FIRE PREVENTION” 


RADITIONALLY, efforts at management im- 
i cieiasine through conscious attention 
to machinery of government, administrative 
costs, and effectiveness of procedures have 
been the province of some staff office. Teams 
of “experts” from such offices descend on an 
area of creaking operations and worry out a 
better way. This process is known as an ad- 
ministrative survey. Such a survey often in- 
volves shedding blood, sweat, and tears and is 
not to be undertaken lightly. Therefore, it is 
generally undertaken only in an emergency, to 
extinguish a flaming management fire, to deal 





Harry H. Fite is Chief of the Work Simplification Sec- 
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with problems of reorganization and broad- 
scale procedural reform. 

Thus by tradition and by default, “through- 
the-looking-glass” foibles of management like 
those described in the foregoing anecdotes get 
little attention. Yet many people who are 
familiar with the state of administrative 
management in government today feel that 
the fundamental problem is one of dealing 
with these chronic and individually minor 
problems, commonly known as “red tape.” 
Systematic fire prevention work, it is pointed 
out, can prevent a lot of small fires and reduce 
materially the risk of conflagrations. Now 
when anyone throws out a suggestion for man- 
agement “fire prevention,” he’s sure to get 
one of two responses: 

“Fire prevention’ is OK in principle, but 
we don’t have the manpower.” 

“You're talking theory; it couldn’t be done 
as a practical matter.” 

Well, if every federal employee can be en- 
listed, just as every householder is enlisted 
by a local fire chief who is directing a fire pre- 
vention campaign, the manpower problem 
will take care of itself. As for how to go about 
it, the specialists in administrative manage- 
ment are supposed to have some techniques 
and skills in management analysis. If they 
don’t, they’ve been traveling under false colors 
for years. Why not pass this “know how” 
along? That’s what the fire chief does. 

As a matter of fact, a lot of the specialists’ 
technique would have been put to use by the 
operating official years ago if he’d been able 
to understand what the technician was talking 
about. Therefore whatever is to be passed 
along must be expressed simply and it must 
be practical. Another leaf can be taken from 
the fire chief’s book in that regard. He says, 
“Oily rags in a stuffy closet may cause a fire. 
Clean ’em out.” He doesn’t go into a theoreti- 
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cal discussion of spontaneous combustion or 
convection at the slightest excuse. No one 
has to talk doubletalk about management 
either. 


HINKING OF THIS SorT has been going on in 
Tithe United States Bureau of the Budget for 
some time. It has culminated in the decision 
to make a concerted drive to capture the best 
available means for exposing and disposing 
of common management problems, set it forth 
in clear, simple language, and put it in the 
hands of those who can use it to best advantage. 
And who are they? They are the operating 
managers of government: middle management 
people and first line supervisors. The first 
product of this decision was a checklist called 
“An Agency Management Program” which 
identifies important management problem 
areas which call for attention from all levels 
of agency management. The second product 
is the Bureau’s Work Simplification Program. 
This program is aimed right at the first line 
supervisor himself. The primary purpose of 
this paper is to tell the story of that program. 

In shaping its program for the simplification 
of work methods and procedures, the Bureau 
naturally took advantage of the experience and 
skill it has within its own walls. But it did not 
stop there in developing the Work Simplifi- 
cation Program. It went to other civilian 
agencies of government, to the armed services, 
and to industry. Much help and perspective 
were gained from these pilgrimages. 


THE Work SIMPLIFICATION PROGRAM 


Fr" THE STANDPOINT of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Work Simplification is a method 
of attacking the procedural problems of large 
organizations by equipping first line super- 
visors with the skill to analyze and improve 
procedures. It provides a way of tapping the 
great reservoir of unused practical knowledge 
represented by this group. In content, it is a 
program for imparting skill in the use of three 
devices of the specialist: (a) The Work Dis- 
tribution Chart, a device for analyzing division 
of labor; (b) The Process Chart, a device for 
analyzing flow of work; and (c) The Work 
Count, a device for interpreting the facts about 
volume of work in terms of their bearing on 
method. 
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In this program, operating agency people 
who have been instructed in the plan train 
agency first line supervisors to study and solve 
the basic problems of their own units. There- 
fore, improvements grow from the “grass 
roots,” and management obtains results which 
cannot be achieved in any other way. Super- 
visors are taught to gather relevant facts 
quickly, to organize them in simple chart 
form, and to interpret them properly. Then 
supervisors take action on improvements with- 
in their own units. Proposals for improve- 
ment affecting wider areas of the organization 
are referred to their superiors. Finally, work 
simplification is not something that super- 
visors will use only once—a single “shot in 
the arm.” When the supervisor masters the 
methods, he can continue to use them as a 
matter of course in solving his everyday work 
problems. 


WwoRD may be said about the reason for 

selecting these three techniques. First, 
they had been tested on a large scale by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and paid big 
dividends. Second, they are best adapted to 
meet the needs of the customer for whom the 
program was designed, the first line super- 
visor. Third, they are most relevant to the 
problems of the federal service today. It 
should be noted that these are techniques for 
dealing with the procedural problems of a 
single operating unit. Since the first line 
supervisor was the customer, obviously tech- 
niques for improving practices cutting across 
organization lines were not appropriate sub- 
ject matter. 

Note also that these are techniques for im- 
proving procedures, that is, group activities, 
rather than operations—the work of individual 
workers. At present untold work needs to 
be done to improve procedures, to effect logical 
division of labor, and to streamline work flow. 
Until these problems are solved, the continuing 
waste of energy that is rooted in faulty processes 
hardly warrants giving attention to operator 


_ analysis, motion economy, or whatever you 


wish to call the study of work habits of the 
individual employee. 

It was decided to concentrate on Work 
Simplification, that is, streamlining paper 
work, as one of the first steps in the Bureau's 
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program. This was felt to be an area in which 
attention was needed at once. It’s not hard 
to make a case for this point of view. For 
instance, the government writes 300,000,000 
checks, audits 80,000,000 vouchers, and sends 
1,530,000,000 letters in a single year. These 
figures spell big business—business which must 
be transacted with dispatch during the war 
especially, and during the critical period which 
will follow the war. Moreover, increased de- 
mands upon government agencies, coupled 


with manpower shortages that make it doubly © 


hard to satisfy those demands, have multiplied 
the problems of production and procedure 
which face each agency. Thus, it is obvious 
that war will leave a residue of old, unsolved 
management problems. Furthermore, it 
stands to reason that reconversion will bring 
new demands and new adjustments which will 
create new administrative problems. Govern- 
ment must be “tooled up” to handle them, too. 


HE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET’S Work Simpli- 
Le enien Program is in part a training pro- 
gram, but it is more than that. It is an action 
program as well. It is true that supervisors 
are taught to use three devices for analyzing 
procedural problems. However, the cycle is 
not complete when the supervisors have merely 
mastered the use of the techniques. Every 
supervisor in each training group has success- 
fully applied the techniques to the work of his 
office and come up with an improvement which 
is good enough to be adopted and installed. 
This is an extremely important feature of the 
program. It immediately produces a divi- 
dend—a saving in time, money and man- 
power—thereby earning continuing support 
from the top management of the agency con- 
cerned. Equally important, with a success 
story on his record each supervisor is stimu- 
lated to continue to apply these techniques to 
his work problems. In the long run, it is this 
continued application of the analytical ap- 
proach which will produce the really big divi- 
dends in improved federal management. 
Inasmuch as the first step was to train, con- 
siderable thought and attention were given to 
training methods at an early stage in the de- 
velopment of the program. Since it was nec- 
essary to transmit a skill, a training method 
which would permit maximum active partici- 


pation by the trainee during the training 
period was selected. The training is done 
through an alternation of conference work 
with on-the-job practice. 


THE TRAINING CONFERENCES 


O INCREASE the effectiveness of the confer- 
penn periods visual training aids were de- 
veloped. These took the form of a “‘foldover” 
or “‘standing easel” type of presentation con- 
sisting of a set of two-color posters emphasiz- 
ing, through pictures and slogans, the points 
it is desired to drive home at various stages of 
the training process. These posters—80 in 
number—are shown to the trainees and are 
accompanied by lectures and discussion. 

A preliminary set of posters entitled “Meet 
Yourself” is used at the first meeting of each 
training group to introduce the course. This 
presentation and the talk which accompanies 
it are designed to stimulate a desire to learn 
and to provide a quick preview of the field to 
be covered by the course. This session em- 
phasizes the importance of the supervisor's 
job in the scheme of things, stresses the benefits 


of work simplification to him and to his agency, 


and defines for him the work distribution 
chart, the process chart, and the work count. 


Charting Work Distribution. At the very 
first session the trainee is plunged into the 
subject of work distribution charting. He 
realizes, therefore, that some solid work is in- 
volved, that this is not just some more evange- 
lism. Another foldover presentation devoted 
to work distribution charting aids in telling 
this story. A work distribution chart, a 
sample of which is shown in Figure I, is not 
difficult to construct. It is a simple tabulation 
of the various tasks performed by the several 
employees of an organization unit, classified 
according to a listing of the major activities 
of that unit. Time spent by employees on each 
task is indicated. When this chart has been 
completed it is therefore possible to add up the 
total manhours spent on each major activity. 
Sometimes the result comes as quite a surprise 
to a supervisor and he immediately discovers 
some misdirected effort, such as undue em- 
phasis on activities which are of minor impor- 
tance in relation to the main job. 

The function of the work distribution chart 
is to probe the soundness of the existing divi- 
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sion of labor. It shows up failures to delegate, 
for instance, and cases of waste of critical skills 
thru assignment of routine duties to profes- 
sional employees who never seer to have time 
to get their important jobs done. It detects 
those jacks-of-all-trades who, through no fault 
of their own, work themselves to death yet fail 
to make any impression on the work piled high 
in front of them. And it shows who’s over- 
worked and who is underemployed. 

While it is easy to teach the mechanics of 
constructing a work distribution chart, anal- 
ysis of the completed chart calls for con- 
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and high-lighting work flow. To make such a 
chart it is first necessary to identify an office 
procedure involving a number of steps in 
sequence. Usually a form, a paper, a case, or 
other office medium is selected to be followed 
through the several steps in processing it. In 
some cases it may be the steps performed by a 
single individual that are recorded. In either 
event the steps are recorded in order on a 
special form which is provided for the purpose. 

This form, a completed illustration of which 
appears in Figure II, is divided into two sec- 
tions. The right hand section provides space 
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FiGurE I. COMPLETED WorK DISTRIBUTION CHART. 


siderable skill. Consequently, most attention 
is devoted to analysis. This is taught by the 
case method. The training aid contains a 
completed work distribution chart in which 
are “planted” numerous examples of bad divi- 
sion of labor. ‘The trainees are taught to 
identify these examples and the management 
principles they violate. 


Process Charting. ‘The conference sessions 
on the process chart and the work count follow 
a similar pattern. For each of these techniques 
there is an accompanying visual aid. The 
mechanics of process charting are slightly more 
‘difficult to learn than work distribution chart- 
ing. The process chart is a device for tracing 


for entry of a brief description of each step. 
In the left hand section a set of symbols is 
printed. These symbols assist the charter to 
see at a glance just what steps are taking place 
during a work process. They are the sign 
language of process charting. 

In the use of this form, when something is 
being changed, created, or added to (a letter 
typed, for example) a large circle is used to 
show that an action or an operation is taking 
place. When something is moved from one 
place to another, such as a letter carried to 
another desk, a small circle is used to show 
transportation. When something remains in 
one place waiting further action (a letter 
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in an “outgoing” box), a triangle is used to 
indicate storage. When something is checked 
or verified but not changed, as in proofreading 
a letter, a square is used to denote an in- 
spection. 

A sample process chart (Figure II) is a part 
of the visual aid material on this subject. It 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION PROGRAM 
PROCESS CHART 
PROCESS CHARTED Certification UNIT. 
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OESCRIPTION OF EACH STEP 
(Qnow WHAT 18 DONE — WHO Coes Mm 


at 
Case entered in master 
In basket 
To file clerk 
In basket 


To case editor 


Statement checked for form 


Final 


In 
Reads 


To section chief 
In basket 
Reviewed and signed 





Ficure II. A ComMpLeTep Process CHART. 
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contains examples of duplicated effort, back- 
tracking, and other work flow difficulties. 
This material is based on actual cases involv- 
ing familiar procedures. The method of 
teaching the analysis of a process chart is the 
same as the one followed in dealing with work 
distribution charting. The trainees learn to 
recognize cases of poor work flow, why they are 
bad, and what the proper solution may be. 


Work Counting. Teaching the work count 
presented the most difficult problem of all. 
It is necessary in teaching this technique to 
create an awareness of the extent to which the 
volume of an operation influences the choice 
of the method by which it is to be performed. 
Attention is given to the fact that both the 
work distribution chart and the process chart 
point to activities with respect to which a work 
count should be made. The accompanying 
illustration (Figure III) from the pictorial 
materials emphasizes the point. For example, 
a long storage time or delay at one step in a 
procedure will be highlighted by a process 
chart. Perhaps a work count at this point 
will reveal a heavy work volume ‘situation 
which requires that additional manpower be 
used to expedite the flow. Or, it may reveal 
that the volume is not excessive and the delay 
is due to poorly trained employees. The work 
distribution chart may raise a question about 
the desirability of specialization in handling 
a certain piece of work. Here, too, the facts 
about volume will provide a sound basis for 
decision. 

A set of case histories is the basic teaching 
material for this part of the course. These are 
also represented in the visual materials. Each 
case history illustrates a specific type of man- 
agement problem on which volume facts will 
shed light. It is pointed out that knowledge of 
volume is essential in planning job content, 
classifying work for special treatment, and 
stimulating employee interest in the work. As 
each case history is reviewed, trainees are en- 
couraged to mention cases from their own ex- 
perience in which work count facts might have 
been useful as a basis for improving methods. 
The trainer spends some time in considering 
these points with the group. 

The mechanics of work counting are not 
susceptible to expression in simple chart form. 
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Consequently during the discussion period the 
trainer does no more than suggest the multi- 
tude of things in an office that can be profitably 
counted: letters, inquiries, postings, vouchers, 
telephone calls, etc. He also points out ex- 
amples of the many ways of counting: by tally- 
ing, weighing, measuring, thru the use of 
serially numbered forms, etc. Ability to make 
the work count is developed by the supervisor 
in the on-the-job practice period which follows 
the discussion session. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


RACTICE PERIODS, as previously mentioned, 
P are alternated with discussion periods. 
This process conforms to the following pattern. 
After the discussion of work distribution 
charting, the supervisors are given several days 
to collect data about the division of labor in 
their own offices. They prepare a list of the 
major activities of their unit and secure a 
task list—a simple statement of duties per- 
formed—from each employee. Then, at the 
end of the third day after the discussion period, 
they meet with the trainer individually or in 
small groups, and he helps them organize their 
data in proper work distribution chart form. 
Some effort may be spent in analysis at this 
time to “alert” the supervisor to opportunities 
for improvement revealed in his chart. 

Following the discussion period on process 
charting, a similar practice period on process 
charting is scheduled. During the time inter- 
val between the discussion and this practice 
period the supervisors trace several important 
procedures through their offices, making notes 
of each step. Hints as to the procedures to 
trace are given by the work distribution chart, 
which shows how many man hours are devoted 
to the various processes in the office. Super- 
visors naturally pick the most time-consuming 
process to chart. At the practice period the 
trainer assists them in recording the data on 
the process chart form and teaches the use of 
the symbols which identify the character of 
each step. Again, possibilities for improve- 
ment are discussed in a preliminary way. 

Following the discussion of work counting, 
the trainer visits each supervisor in his own 
office for the work count practice period. In 
this way he gets the feel of the environment, 
sees the forms that are used, the records that 


are kept, and the media which move. He is 
thus able to assist in identifying the significant 
things to count—a very important consider- 
ation in using this technique. 

A final session is held after all discussions 
and practice periods are past. At this time the 
supervisors use all three of the tools to work 
out an installable improvement of some phase 
of the operations of their offices. They are en- 
couraged to postpone coming to any conclu- 
sions about the practicability of a potential im- 
provement until they have seen the results ob- 
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tained thru the use of all three devices, for each 
tends to shed additional light on the basic prob- 
lem. Hence, improvement based on all three 
analytical approaches is bound to be sounder 
and more far-reaching than that based on only 
one or two. In the final session the trainer gives 
each supervisor what help he can. In every 
case, however, he must assure himself that 
each supervisor has been able to formulate a 
definite improvement which, perhaps after re- 
finement, will be installable. 


PAMPHLET MATERIALS 
N THE DEVELOPMENT of another feature of 
I the program a leaf was taken from the book 
of the sidewalk salesman. His rule is that to 
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make a sale you must “‘first tell em what you’re 
going to tell em; then tell ’em; and then tell 
‘em what you've told ’em.” The introductory 
visual presentation of the first session covers 
the first point. The actual “telling” is repre- 
sented by the discussion periods on the three 
devices and by the visual aids used in them. 
Apropos of the third, three pamphlets—one 
devoted to each technique—were prepared.? 
They are called, respectively: 

The Supervisor's Guide to the Work Distribu- 

tion Chart 

The Supervisor's Guide to the Process Chart 
The Supervisor's Guide to the Work Count 


At the end of each discussion session the 
appropriate pamphlet is distributed to the 
supervisors. By this means the trainer is better 
able to secure the undivided attention of his 
audience, as note taking becomes unnecessary. 
This device also assures an accurate record of 
the materials for the trainee. 

The Bureau’s plan for disseminating this 
program created the need for a fourth pam- 
phlet, entitled the Trainer’s Guide to Work 
Simplification. This isa handbook containing 
suggestions about the conduct of the dis- 
cussion and practice sessions, and is designed 
for the guidance of anyone intending to train 
a group of supervisors. It covers such points 
as scheduling, physical arrangements, and 
suggestions for making the best use of the 
visual aids. 

Inasmuch as the Bureau had a rather small 
staff to commit to this program and interest in 
thé program on the part of other agencies of 
government seemed keen, a plan to provide 
for additional trainers had to be evolved. As 
the program now operates, the Bureau under- 
takes to train a group of trainers for any 
agency in which it is desired to launch the pro- 
gram. This group then trains the supervisors 
of that agency. The Bureau staff renders 
standby assistance during the time the agency 
trainers are handling their first group of super- 
visors in order to observe the way in which 






1A limited supply of these pamphlets, as well as the 
other two mentioned later in this section, has been pub- 
lished for use in the federal service. In order to facilitate 
more widespread use of the program an edition of these 
materials, along with a reprint of the present article, is 
being published by Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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the trainers perform and to suggest means for 
improvement. At the end of this standby pe- 
riod the Bureau staff is available for periodic 
consultation, but the agency group assumes the 
load. The Trainer's Guide is useful in the 
training of the agency trainer group, but it 
becomes particularly important as a reminder 
about key points in the program at the time 
the agency group takes command of the oper- 
ation. 


INCE THE top management officials of any 
S organization which undertakes a program 
of this kind hold the key to its success, they 
came in for their share of attention during its 
development. The story of what was deemed 
to be the proper role of top management was 
set down in an additional pamphlet, Specifi- 
cations for an Agency Work Simplification 
Program. This pamphlet emphasizes the 
points that top management must give hearty 
public support to such an undertaking, if it 
expects results, and should appoint its own 
representative to follow the progress of the 
program. It stresses above all that manage- 
ment must launch such an enterprise only on 
the basis of a complete knowledge and accept- 
ance of its costs. The cost is adequate staff 
assistance and at least twelve hours of the time 
of the supervisors who participate. 

While this is a supervisor’s program, staff 
assistance is necessary to train the supervisor. 
Most important of all is the need for effective 
handling of suggestions which a supervisor 
who has been trained in work simplification 
inevitably makes about phases of agency opera- 
tions which lie just beyond his immediate unit. 
These suggestions can become an extra man- 
agement improvement dividend or they can 
become the shoal on which the whole effort 
runs aground. In both industry and govern- 
ment supervisor’s programs have run aground 
where top management has failed to do its 
share in management improvement. Staff as- 
sistance enables it to hold up its end. 

The Work Simplification Program of the 
Bureau of the Budget is now in operation. 
While it will be pushed with vigor, those 
identified with the program have not lost sight 
of the fact that it represents a step in the right 
direction—not the end of the trail. 
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Personnel Administration in the 
Hawaiian Territorial Service 


HAROLD W. BOSS 





ROM AN island sovereignty of native Kings 
F ana Queens to an important Territory of 
the United States is the sequence of govern- 
mental history in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
events leading to this change culminated in the 
period, 1898 to 1900, and in the latter year, 
the President and Congress of the United 
States, through the adoption of an organic act 
for the territory, concluded the annexation 
agreement transforming the Kingdom of 
Hawaii into a Territory of the United States. 
The organic act establishing the government 
of the territory is in many respects not unlike a 
state constitution. There are, however, some 
major differences. For example, the residents 
of the Territory are not entitled to a vote in 
national elections, and do not elect the Gover- 
nor, Secretary of the Territory, or the Judges. 
These officers are appointed to their respective 
positions by the President of the United States, 
by and with the consent of the United States 
Senate. Hawaii has been extremely fortunate 
in the choice of the men selected for these im- 
portant positions. 

The organic act provides for a bicameral 
territorial legislature in which the Senate is 
composed of fifteen members and the House of 
Representatives of thirty members, all elected 
by the voters of the various island counties. 
This legislative body is elected in even num- 
bered years (Senators have four-year overlap- 
ping terms) and is in session for sixty days or 
longer every odd-numbered year. The legisla- 
ture serves as the governing body for some 
forty-two administrative departments, commis- 
sions, and boards. 





Harop W. Boss is Director of Personnel and Classifica- 
tion, Civil Service Commission and Personnel Classification 
Board, Territory of Hawaii, and was formerly a member of 
the commission and board which he now serves. Prior to 
entering the Territorial public service, Mr. Boss directed 
the personnel department of American Factors, Limited, 
a firm which manages the interests of several corporations 
operating in the Islands. 
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Before going further, it may be well to re- 
fresh the reader’s memory of the geography of 
the Territory of Hawaii. The quickest way to 
accomplish this is to consult a good sized map 
of the area. The strategic importance of the 
island group has probably become clear to all 
Americans in the last few years. However, 
from the point of view of internal administra- 
tion the important geographical fact is that the 
Territory is made up of several islands, with 
the resulting problems of intercommunication 
and transportation. Consulting your map you 
will note a group of six principal islands and 
two smaller ones. Kahooiawe, one of the 
smaller islands, is uninhabited, and the second, 
Niihau, which you will observe off the coast 
of the island of Kauai is the only island in the 
group owned by a private family. However, 
these two islands do not present significant 
governmental problems. ‘The counties of 
Kauai, Maui, and Hawaii, by virtue of legisla- 
tive authority, have local governments in the 
form of Boards of Supervisors, each headed by 
a full-time County Chairman. The City and 
County of Honolulu has a Board of Supervisors 
whose executive officer, the Mayor, is the 
elected full-time administrator of city and 
county affairs. 


THE BACKGROUND FOR CiviL SERVICE 


IVIL SERVICE for the Territory has been a 
desire of its supporters for years. How- 
ever, in the islands, as in many cities, counties, 
and states of the mainland United States, the 
introduction of a formal personnel system has 
had vigorous opposition. During the years 
until 1939 territorial positions were gener- 
ally created through the legislation which es- 
tablished a department, commission, or board, 
such legislation providing substantially as fol- 
lows: “There is hereby provided authority for 
the department head (or the chairman of the 
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commission or board) to employ as many per- 
sons as are necessary to carry out the dictates 
of the legislature in the establishment of this 
particular activity, to the extent of the funds so 
provided by the legislature.” 

It would not be fair to say that this system re- 
sulted in the usually accepted form of party 
patronage, but it is certainly clear that the 
effect, when governmental control changed, 
was frequently about the same as under a sys- 
tem of political patronage. However, it must 
be said that this was not always the case. Some 
of the departments, particularly our very pro- 
gressive Board of Health, took steps and had 
the courage to inaugurate “civil service” sys- 
tems of their own. The Board of Health was 
able to effect many of the benefits of merit em- 
ployment, but without a genuine enabling act 
it could neither guarantee tenure of service to 
the efficient and well-qualified employees nor 
provide other accepted features of good public 
employment practice. Fortunately, the federal 
social security legislation of 1935, through 
which our public welfare and unemployment 
compensation programs were assisted, brought 
forcefully to the attention of the territorial 
executives, legislators, business men, and voters 
the importance of a well rounded system of 
merit employment. 


RIOR TO the legislative session of 1939 the 
Picasa appointed a Civil Service and 
Personnel Classification Committee, instruct- 
ing it to bring back recommendations for a 
system of employment and compensation. As 
a result of a thorough survey, the legislature 
was presented with a bill to provide for civil 
service and personnel classification for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and its political subdivisions. 
The classification and compensation provisions 
of this proposed law, which included presumed 
commensurate rates of compensation for the 
positions to be classified thereunder, failed to 
gain sufficient support to secure enactment. 
However, the proponents of civil service were 
otherwise successful, and there was enacted, 
effective July 1, 1939, a Civil Service Act. This 
act applied equally to the territorial and county 
governments, and provided that the facilities 
of the territorial department were to be avail- 
able to any county when needed. 

Let us skip from this point momentarily now 


to the year 1941. Owing to a very outstanding 
issue having to do with our vital water-front, 
two important topics of legislation submitted 
in the regular 1941 session met with the “ice 
box treatment.” These were the laws pertain- 
ing to our local security in case of war, and to 
position classification. Provision for our local 
security was deemed so necessary that the Gov- 
ernor called a special session of the legislature 
which convened and adjourned during the 
month of November, 1941. 

Needless to say, subsequent events have 
proved that the judgment displayed in calling 
this special session was extremely commendable 
as we received a law known as the Hawaii De- 
fense Act or, in short terms, the “M-Day”’ Bill, 
before the events of December 7. Also adopted 
was the Classification Act. This act, with par- 
ticular regard to salary ranges, was not entirely 
what was desired, but was accepted with the 
thought that “‘part of the cake is better than no 
cake at all.” 


DEVELOPMENTS UNDER THE ACT OF 1939 


OLLOWING the adoption of the Civil Service 
Act in 1939, the Governor, in due course, 
appointed the Civil Service Commission. The 
three-member commission is bipartisan, serves 
without pay, and the members have overlap- 
ping terms. A Director of Personnel and Chief 
Examiner, serving also as the Secretary to the 
Commission, was appointed, and he assembled 
a small staff, which was supplemented by vol- 
unteer service. 

Initial problems were somewhat lessened by 
the provision of the law that all persons who 
were in the employment of the territory as of 
July 1, 1939, who had served not less than one 
year in the positions which they occupied on 
that date, would be automatically qualified to 
hold their positions. Automatic qualification 
could not be so for all because of the require- 
ments of the Social Security Board with regard 
to the unemployment compensation and public 
welfare activities. It was necessary for civil 
service to approach the federal government 
with respect to these departments, to have a 
meeting of minds, and to establish the necessary 
level of examinations that would be given in- 
dividuals in these activities in order to certify 
that the Territorial merit system provisions 
met with the requirements of the federal 
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agency. ‘These requirements were satisfac- 
torily met and the relationships then and now 
existing with these federal agencies are of the 
best. 

Among the major problems encountered in 
1939 and 1940 were the promulgation of satis- 
factory and effective rules interpreting the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act and the 
development of entrance and promotional ex- 
aminations to fill existing and expected vacan- 
cies. The Territorial civil service law provides 
that all vacancies shall be filled first by promo- 
tion where practical, next from the re-employ- 
ment list, and last, from the list of eligibles 
obtained through open competitive examina- 
tions. The promotional lists are developed 
through both inter- and intradepartmental ex- 
aminations. 

Using the term “position” as freely as it has 
been used so far, particularly since the Classifi- 
cation Act did not become effective until the 
latter part of 1941, may raise a point in some 
minds as to what classification and grade of 
position was to be filled. This is explained by 
the fact that a “scheme” of classification was 
being administered by the territorial Bureau 
of the Budget. This “scheme” followed in 
many details the federal system and its Clas- 
sification Act of 1923. 

The Civil Service Act for the Territory 
varies but little in its operating aspects from 
the accepted civil service laws of mainland 
jurisdictions. The law provides-for provi- 
sional employment, probationary employment, 
and regular employment. It provides for pro- 
motion, demotion, layoffs, discharge, and for 
efficiency ratings. It further provides, through 
limitation, for the participation in political 
activity of covered employees, and, contrari- 
wise, offers them protection against the politi- 
cal influences of those on the outside. 

In the case of a demotion, suspension, or 
dismissal, the employee is given the full benefit 
of appeal from such action. The commission, 
together with its secretary, is given the power 
of a judge in chambers and its decision in each 
such case is final. However, the prerogatives 
of department executives are recognized, and 
in certain instances and under certain circum- 
stances where a department head has dis- 
charged an employee who is later cleared of the 
charges by the commission, the department 





executive may decide not to reinstate the in- 
dividual. The law in such cases provides a 
certain compensation for the employee and 
directs the Director of Personnel to place 
the individual’s name on the proper re-employ- 
ment list. 

Intelligent foresight of the lawmakers in 
drafting the Territorial Civil Service Act pro- 
vided a maximum liberality in its administra- 
tion. In many important phases, such as eligi- 
bility, kinds of examinations, length of life of 
eligible lists, priority of former employees on 
the re-employment lists, the interpretation of 
its rules, authority in hearing complaints, and 
in other matters, the administrative and execu- 
tive discretion so necessary to a smoothly 
operating system of employment have been 
vested in the commission. 


ACTIONS UNDER THE CLASSIFICATION LAW 


EVELOPMENTS following the adoption of 
the Classification Act in November, 1941, 
brought the first major crisis in personnel ad- 
ministration in the Islands. The act provided 
that the Civil Service Commission also serve as 
a Personnel Classification Board and that the 
Director of Personnel be also the Director of 
Classification. A system of graded services, 
following the federal classification plan, is set 
out in the act, the rates of compensation for 
each grade being specified. The act contem- 
plated that all existing titles and rates of pay 
would remain in effect temporarily, but that 
the service would be completely surveyed and 
all positions allocated to grades in the plan. 

It may be well to mention here that only a 
reasonable number of positions are exempt 
from the Commission’s jurisdiction. The 
greatest single exempt group is made up of 
school teachers, who are regulated by laws en- 
acted for administration by the Department of 
Public Instruction. Paradoxically, however, 
this department’s general administrative divi- 
sion and vocational education division are not 
excluded, as is also the case with the school 
cafeteria managers and the administrative 
personnel in each of our many schools through- 
out the Territory. 

With the Classification Act providing, in 
effect, that there was no classification system 
and that all positions must be initially allo- 
cated, arrangements were made to engage the 
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services of a mainland agency to establish a clas- 
sification system. The work of this group was 
completed by September 1, 1942. The Person- 
nel Classification Board was supplied with a 
fund amounting to $900,000 to install the clas- 
sification system and to take care of the changes 
in salaries as a result of the new compensation 
schedule provided for all classes of positions 
established under the Territorial employ- 
ment plan. 

Extreme dissatisfaction regarding the effects 
of the plan and its installation was prevalent 
among the department heads and their em- 
ployees, and the hearings in the appeal cases 
were not completed until September, 1943. 
This period between November, 1941, and 
September, 1943, was a very critical period—a 
period which sorely tried and very nearly saw 
the ignoble death of both civil service and 
personnel classification in the Territory of 
Hawaii. In many instances the office which 
administered these two laws did not have the 
confidence of the employees and the depart- 
ments. The commission and board did not 
fare any better. In the meantime, during the 
latter part of 1942, the Honorable Ingram M. 
Stainback was appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Governor Stainback took 
firm action, calling for the resignations of the 
members of the Commission and Board, and 
found it necessary to secure the removal of one 
member by Senate action. In February, 1943, 
in the face of the clamoring of many legisla- 
tors for the repeal of the laws which provided 
for civil service and classification, the Governor 
appointed a new commission and board and his 
appointments won the unanimous confirma- 
tion of the Senate. This new commission and 
board took office in February, 1943, and a new 
Secretary-Director was employed on July 1, 


1943. 
PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION DuRING WARTIME 


ROM DECEMBER 8, 1941, life in the Islands 
F was characterized by skyrocketing wages, 
slow but sure increases in living costs, and a 
shortage of available men and women to fill 
the positions needed by Army and Navy war 
project contractors, local industry, and federal, 
county, and territorial governments. The 
new commission and board recognized the as- 
signment it undertook and, figuratively speak- 
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ing, “rolled up its sleeves” and went to work 
to preserve and further improve the only effec- 
tive, efficient means known to it of providing 
competent career employment in government. 
From that point onward, the major problems 
were those springing from the fact that Hawaii 
was both in a combat and war zone area. For 
example, it was necessary that war projects 
have first call on all available employees. This 
need practically paralyzed all normal recruit- 
ment processes of local employers both in 
government and industry, for those few em- 
ployees who could be imported from the main- 
land by air were inconsequential in contrast 
with the over-all demand. As for employees 
who could reach the Islands by ship (and they 
were being recruited from all parts of the 
United States), the time stretched into days and 
months before appreciable numbers could be 
brought in to alleviate the situation. 

As a consequence of this tight employment 
market for the most essential needs, when it 
came to recruitment for government employ- 
ment we were faced for a time with obstacles 
that were practically insurmountable. Our 
situation was further hindered by the fact that 
in the adoption of pay schedules, rates which 
had been proposed earlier in 1941 were re- 
duced. To secure employees, agencies othet 
than the territorial government immediately 
made adjustments in salaries so that they would 
be in a better position to compete for person- 
nel. Rates for semi-skilled and skilled work- 
men and journeymen in the trades were 
immediately raised, and scales for clerical oc- 
cupations also moved up. 

The second important factor in the situa- 
tion was that classified federal employees who 
were employed in the Islands were successful 
in securing a 25 per cent pay differential. This 
was a deterring feature in so far as local recruit- 
ment was concerned because the differential 
applied to local residents of the territory who 
were employed by the federal government as 
well as to those who were imported from the 
mainland for local federal employment. Next, 
the federal government changed from a 40 to 
a 48-hour week and paid overtime for the extra 
hours of work. The obstacle created here is 
apparent. So, in the matter of recruitment, 
jobs were plentiful but the people to fill them 
rapidly reached the diminishing stage. Wages 














began skyrocketing as each employer sought 
to outbid the rest for the services of qualified 
workers. It thus inevitably became necessary 
for the Territorial government, as an em- 
ployer, to enter into this bidding also. 

In an effort to clear away any procedural 
obstacles to recruitment, the Civil Service Com- 
mission adopted the following policies and 
procedures: 

1. Eligible registers were declared open for 
the duration, enabling newly qualified indi- 
viduals to be added to these registers without 
following the regular requirement of declaring 
original registers void one year after their estab- 
lishment. 

2. More freedom was allowed in granting 
provisional appointments, control over em- 
ployees thus appointed being exercised by 

_means of more closely supervised performance 
reports, 

3. More leniency was exercised in approval 
of contractual appointments, with particular 
reference to nonresidents. 

In these actions there was no general “letting 
down of the bars,” as experience is proving 
that those employed since the adoption of these 
policies have been anything but from “‘the bot- 

,tom of the barrel.” 

The out-and-out lack of sufficient people on 
the Islands and the skyrocketing of wages made 
it necessary that the Territory of Hawaii find a 
solution which would at least limit the syphon- 
ing off of its employees to other employers. To 
this end the legislature in its session in 1943 
enacted a bonus law which, in effect, raised the 
compensation of certain employees from a 
maximum of $25.00 down to $2.34 monthly. 
The effect of this so-called pay adjustment al- 
leviated the problem only superficially. 


EAR THE END of 1943, from the standpoint 
N of competition and the rise in commodity 
prices, it became apparent that a more sub- 
stantial wage adjustment should be made. As 
a result, the Governor approved a $50.00 
monthly “adjustment” in salary for all terri- 
torial and county employees, and went further 
to modify the salaries of the higher level ad- 
ministrative and executive positions. This 
latter modification in the compensation sched- 
ule amounted to sums of from $8.75 to $83.33 
per month. This action put the entire sched- 
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ule on the basis which had been proposed early 
in 1941. Our problem was thus somewhat 
diminished, at least through the majority of 
the positions, for up to a certain point we were 
meeting the wage competition of federal and 
other agencies. The needs with respect to im- 
portant administrative positions and the exec- 
utives were acknowledged by this salary 
adjustment, although incumbents did not re- 
ceive a percentage increase equal to that of the 
majority of the employees. 

Another very important step that was taken 
to assist in recruitment, particularly as it con- 
cerns mainland residents, was an action of the 
Governor which made it permissable to request 
and receive his approval of a waiver of the 
three-year residence clause for the purpose of 
employing newly arrived persons and to re- 
cruit from mainland sources. There are many 
instances where this decision by the Governor 
has proved extremely beneficial to the terri- 
torial government, but the privilege has not 
been abused. 

We are continuing to use every new and old 
facility, thought, and idea by which we can get 
suitable employees into our vacant positions. 
We optimistically approach the future. The 
problem of classification of jobs under war time 
conditions in the Territory fortunately’ was 
not aggravated by our recruitment needs. 
True, we had requests for review of allocation 
which were made purely for the purpose of get- 
ting an individual a pay raise. Unfortunately, 
a few of these requests have been granted, but 
by and large they were quickly detected. 


SPECIAL OPERATING PROBLEMS 


ECALLING YOUR map of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, you will note that one must travel 

by air or water to cover the Territory. In 
normal times, the Islands have an over-all pop- 
ulation of approximately 375,000 residents. 
When appropriate deductions from this gross 
figure are made for the young, the aged, the 
infirm, and the housewives, it does not take a 
statistician to perceive that the available man- 
power, even at its normal best, does not provide 
vast opportunities for employee development. 
This can be considered as explanation for the 
fact that we generalize class descriptions, and 
that in many instances it is necessary for us to 
determine reasonable equivalents in lieu of 











the required experience and training. How- 
ever, even in the face of these situations, we 
can point with pride to the caliber of employee 
we have and are developing. 

In this respect we have a condition which, in 
comparison, may not have a counterpart any- 
where on the mainland. Represented in our 
population are persons of Philippine, Korean, 
Chinese, Portuguese, Japanese, and Hawaiian 
ancestry, as well as those of numerous other 
nations of the world. There are problems of 
varying cultural traditions as well as speech and 
educational obstacles. In the American spirit, 
however, we have perhaps the widest combina- 
tion of races and strains working side by side 
as engineers, doctors, technicians, administra- 
tors, and so on up and down the employment 
scale. It is believed that it would be difficult 
to find an equal situation elsewhere. 

Not a unique problem, except as our trou- 
bled civil service history has contributed to it, 
is the matter of public relations in our public 
personnel system. It is satisfying to report that 
the attitude of the public and the press towards 
civil service and classification is becoming 
more understanding and sympathetic as each 
day passes. Also, during the past 18 months 
tremendous strides have been made toward 
cementing excellent relationships between the 
commission and all operating departments. 


PLANS AND PROSPECTS 


E FACE THE FUTURE with an excellent op- 
ne to secure the establishment of 
an occupational guidance division, a position 
analyst division, and an in-service and a pre- 
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induction training division as parts of our 
public personnel program. Further, in view of 
the progress made of late, the forthcoming leg- 
islature will be requested to consider numerous 
improvements in our employment picture 
these include proposals to combine civil serv- 
ice and classification law into one act; to pro- 
vide for the transfer of employees, with service 
credit, from county to territorial employment 
and vice versa; to provide for central regulation 
of authority to determine position need, hours 
of work, overtime, vacations, sick leave, and 
leave of absence; and to provide for complete 
reestablishment of returning servicemen and 
the authority to determine their status as to 
compensation, position eligibility, promotion 
eligibility, vacation rights, and sick leave 
rights. 

So, in a rapidly changing world calling for 
constant alertness the Territory of Hawaii is 
attempting to keep abreast of modern person- 
nel trends, and it is felt that accomplishment 
and prospects reflect creditable performance, 
in some ways favorable in comparison with 
mainland United States. However, we cannot 
rest on the fact that there is a possible favorable 
comparison or that our distance from the main- 
land is cause for a feeling of isolation which 
might tend to ease us into a state of self- 
satisfaction. With acquaintances recently 
made, reference sources recently established, 
and the mainland programs of which we have 
record, Hawaii intends to maintain itself in the 
personnel field on a plane that will always be 
respected and accepted as progressive and 
sound. 
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The Department of State Welcomes 
Home Its Returning Veterans 


R. E. WARD, JR. 





HE PERSONNEL DIRECTOR in government or 
Tin industry faces today a period of recruit- 
ment transition. As the war progresses and as 
the cessation of hostilities in Europe or in the 
Pacific approaches, plans are needed to ac- 
complish the reemployment and hiring of 
returning veterans. In the U. S. Department 
of State, out of 3200 home office employees 
slightly more than 500 are on military fur- 
lough. They have a right to reemployment. 
We consider it not only their right, but our 
privilege to reinstate every possible employee 
who is now in the armed forces and eligible 
for reemployment. The Department con- 
siders these employees personnel ‘“‘invest- 
ments,” which will pay big dividends in the 
postwar programs and operations of this 
agency. : 

A positive approach has been taken in 
organizing and administering our military 
service program. It covers far more than 
simple machinery for entering the returning 
veteran on duty. The program, mentioned in 
the recent report to Congress by the Ramspeck 
Committee on civil service in the federal 
government, has represented the definite con- 
viction of the staff of the personnel division 
that a comprehensive but simple plan for 
veteran reinstatement is necessary to fulfill 
both our duty to servicemen and to the State 
Department. The program arising out of this 
conviction has now been in actual operation for 
more than six months. 

In the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 as amended, Congress has directed 
without qualification that the United States 
government as an employer provide jobs for 
its returning veterans within a specific time 
limit. Congress stated in the law, strongly and 
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simply, that the veteran is to be returned to his 
job regardless of technicalities, red tape or 
reluctance to displace other employees pro- 
vided that he meets certain definite conditions. 
The law further states that the veteran shall 
retain his job for at least one year unless he is 
unable to perform his duties properly. There- 
fore we in the Department of State believe it 
important that a military service program be 
so effectively planned and administered that 
the necessary jobs will be found for all re- 
turning veterans who qualify for reemploy- 
ment. However, it was realized that not only 
a legal but a moral obligation existed. This 
program is thus being discharged with due 
regard to the spirit as well as the intent of the 
law. : 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


HE FIRST ACTION taken to meet this chal- 
Ties was that of securing the services of 
an assistant chief of the personnel division 
who, in addition to other duties, would be 
responsible for planning a program to meet the 
needs of the returning veteran and the employ- 
ment of other veterans interested in and quali- 
fied for foreign relations work. A ranking 
officer of the Army Air Forces with broad ex- 
perience in industry and government per- 
sonnel work was released by the military to 
serve in this capacity. The detailed plans and 
the necessary approvals were handled by the 
special assistant to the chief of the division. 
Through the interest, enthusiasm, and ac- 
tivity of these two members of the staff, the 
program here described was developed and 
is now being successfully operated. 

The Secretary of State expressed his special 
interest in the veterans reemployment pro- 
gram by sending a personal letter to every em- 
ployee of the Department now in the armed 
military services. Though a form letter in 
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style because of the shortage of typists and the 
large number of letters to be written, this 
letter was personal in spirit. It is quoted 
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cedures to be followed by the divisions in 
facilitating the reinstatement of these former 
employees. Administrative instructions were 
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those positions to which physically handi- 
capped persons can be assigned; (b) to make 
available adequate information for the Depart- 
ment’s veterans representative to work with 
divisions in facilitating the reemployment of 
returning veterans; and (c) to make possible 
the employment of as many physically handi- 
capped veterans as possible under the provi- 
sions established by Congress. 

Very few jobs require all the abilities and 
faculties of a worker. Therefore, this job 
survey does not attempt to tabulate positions 
according to whether they may or may not be 
filled by handicapped workers. Rather, it 
consists in studying the physical activities re- 
quired by each job, such as walking, climbing, 
bending, reaching, lifting, carrying, talking, 
hearing, seeing, together with a study of work- 
ing conditions of the job, such as lighting, 
noise, ventilation, dampness, mechanical haz- 
ards, temperature, and toxic conditions. When 
the physical activities and working conditions 
required by the job are known, the applicant 
can then be adjusted to the job by evaluation 
of his physical capacities to perform the duties 
of the position. The applicant whose physical 
impairments are irrelevant in so far as re- 
quirements of the job are concerned is 
selected. By such methods of informed place- 
ment it is believed that problems of work ad- 
justment are minimized. 

The importance of the part played by the 
individual supervisor in the rehabilitation and 
adjustment of returning veterans, especially 
those who have a physical handicap, cannot 
be overemphasized. Too much sympathy or 
too little can be very harmful. An under- 
standing of the employee as an individual and 
the ability to make him feel that he is an 
effective and important part of the group with 
which he works will get the best results. The 
veterans representative will be available at 
all times for consultation with the supervisors 
of these employees. 

A handicap can be turned into an asset. 
It can be done by intelligent placement and 
supervision. In the State Department the 
decision as to the prospective appointee’s 
physical qualifications will be based solely on 
the answers to these questions: Can the ap- 
plicant do the work? In doing it, will he be 
a hazard to himself or to others? 


The State Department Welcomes Its Veterans 
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TOOLS USED IN REEMPLOYMENT 


N ESTABLISHING the mechanics for the proc- 
I essing of military furlough cases, need was 
felt for certain special “tools” to expedite each 
employee’s case through its various steps. 
These specially designed forms are described 
as follows: 


Military Service Information Card. The 
need for adequate, accurate information of 
both a military and departmental nature re- 
garding every former employee now in the serv- 
ice, and for a method of keeping this informa- 
tion current and available at all times, resulted 
in the preparation of our military service in- 
formation card. This card shows the former 
type of appointment, length of service, previous 
positions held in the Department, civil serv- 
ice status, classification job number, person- 
nel actions taken since the employee was placed 
in military furlough status, and previous fed- 
eral employment. The card also notes the 
date application was made for reinstatement, 
the date of return to duty, and the job to 
which the returning veteran has been assigned. 
Space is allotted on the card for any other in- 
formation that might be considered pertinent 
to the individual case, such as a physical or 
other handicap, or expressed preference by the 
person for a specific type of work assignment. 

This card has made possible the establish- 
ment of a military furlough control system 
whereby there is readily available complete 
information regarding the status of all former 
employees now in the service. Having infor- 
mation of this kind on one card will shorten 
the time necessary to plan reinstatement once 
application for reemployment is made. It 
will also make possible a more effective place- 
ment. 


Military Service Information Sheet. In- 
formation regarding training and experience 
which former employees now in the armed 
forces have had since leaving the Department 
must be available if an effective placement job 
is to be accomplished. A military service 
information sheet has been designed as a 
means of obtaining and recording such infor- 
mation. The information sheet is to be filled 
in by the returning veteran and will supple- 
ment any information already submitted in 
answer to the Secretary’s letter. It will pro- 











vide such items of information as the branch 
of military service, rank, military schools 
attended, courses taken (including languages), 
and any other additional information concern- 
ing training or experience the person has re- 
ceived which might qualify him for a different 
or more responsible job than the one he left. 
This information will also be used to bring 
the employee’s qualification card up to date. 


CuRRENT RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 


ANY BENEFITS from the State Department's 

military service program have already 
been indicated. Through the establishment of 
clear-cut policies and procedures regarding the 
reemployment of veterans, those officials car- 
rying administrative and supervisory respon- 
sibility have been made aware of the further 
responsibility and personal interest they must 
have in making this program efficient and 
effective. 

Those returned veterans who have visited 
the office or who have been reemployed since 
this program was inaugurated have commented 
on the many advantages it has provided for 
them. In almost every letter which has been 
received some statement has been included 
expressing the deep appreciation and pleasure 
experienced in the receipt of the letter from 
the Secretary of State. Many have commented 
on the fact that their morale has been bolstered 
by this evidence that they were not forgotten. 
Several have reported experience in the armed 
forces and in foreign countries which will be 
of benefit to the Department after their re- 
turn to civilian life. Others have expressed 
the belief that, because of their awareness of 
the Department’s interest, they were able to 
do their present jobs more efficiently and with 
a hopeful future. 

Those who have come into the office for 
interview have been cordially received, 
whether they were met by the chief of the 
division or by some member of the staff. The 
entire program is explained to them, and 
introductions to other members of the person- 
nel staff are made. In one recent case a per- 
son was’ reinstated to a position paying 
considerably more salary than the one he left 
originally to go into the Navy. This was made 
possible because of a special type of training 
he had received while on active duty—train- 
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ing which could be used to good advantage by 
the Department. This, of course, cannot be 
done in all cases. But where it is possible, it 
is being done. Where it is not possible, ad- 
justments are made which will provide the 
best opportunity for advancement through 
utilization of additional knowledge and ex- 
perience gained while serving with the armed 
forces. 


SUMMARY 


HE SUCCESS of the military service program 
Te the Department of State has been due 
to a large extent to the interest and support of 
top management and administrative and oper- 
ating personnel. Not a small factor in these 
developments has been the pride and interest 
of every member of the personnel division in 
the program. The Department feels that the 
rehabilitation afforded by the immediate re- 
employment of returning veterans is as impor- 
tant to their well-being as the pay involved. 
Summarized, the military service program was 
developed: 

1. To expedite the return to employment of 
all former employees now in the armed forces 
who are eligible for reemployment; 

2. To make effective placement of these 
persons; 

3. To give direction to training programs 
dealing with problems of job rehabilitation 
and the training of supervisors regarding their 
responsibility in this program; 

4. To follow up the progress of veterans, 
especially those with physical handicaps, to 
ascertain whether they have become adjusted 
to their jobs, and make arrangements for 
transfers wherever necessary; 

5. Tocoordinate the programs and activities 
of the entire personnel program to facilitate 
job rehabilitation, personal adjustment, and 
full utilization; and 

6. To maintain contacts with outside agen- 
cies, both public and private, regarding the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans who are 
not qualified for immediate employment. 

In the Department of State the returning 
veteran is welcomed home, where there is 
waiting for him an opportunity for another 
important contribution to his country—as- 
sisting in the maintaining of peace once victory 
is won. 
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A Classification and Pay Plan for the 


State of New Hampshire 


HARRY W. MARSH anp NORMAN J. POWELL 





OSITION CLASSIFICATION and pay plan prep- 
Prvcssion are comparatively new phenomena 
in public administration. The techniques 
utilized in the conduct of surveys are still not 
wholly standardized, for in many instances 
methods must be adapted to the exigencies of 
circumstances encountered in the various ju- 
risdictions. This article describes the classifi- 
cation and pay plan problem in a jurisdiction 
which does not yet have a merit system and 
which possesses special characteristics. The 
procedures used deviated somewhat from the 
conventional pattern and exhibit a number of 
characteristics which may have suggestive 
value in other situations for effective applica- 
tion. 

The philosophy on which the New Hamp- 
shire classification procedure was based in- 
cludes three principal tenets. First, the value 
of a classification plan arises in large measure 
out of the extent to which it is viewed as work- 
able and useful by the operating administra- 
tor. (An elegant paper plan is likely to wind 
up as so much scrap paper unless it has been 
designed explicitly to fit the realities of the 
concrete situation.) Second, a classification 
plan is a point in a continuous administrative 
process. (The complete realization of a classi- 
fication ideal is unlikely at the outset. Con- 
tinuous administration through the use of 
specialized classification machinery is a prime 
requisite for a successful plan.) Third, an 
effective classification plan is the outcome of 
well-informed, extensive participation in plan- 
ning and development by departmental ad- 
ministrators and other interested persons. 
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The story of the New Hampshire classifica- 
tion plan represents a thoroughgoing attempt 
to implement these three basic methodological 
guides. Over a period of years, there had 
been considerable talk of the desirability of 
laying the basis for an equal pay for equal 
work program in the State of New Hampshire. 
With the coming to office of Governor Robert 
O. Blood, the idea found a staunch ally in the 
state’s chief executive. With his active sup- 
port, plus that of the State Employees Asso- 
ciation and civic groups, a classification bill 
was enacted into law in May, 1943. The ten- 
man classification committee appointed by the 
Governor was composed of the State Comp- 
troller, as chairman, three other department 
heads, and six state employees. One of these 
employees was president of the employee 
group. Represented on the committee in 
addition to the Comptroller were: the At- 
torney General; the executive director of the 
State Planning and Development Commission; 
the executive director of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division; the principal ac- 
countants of the Liquor Commission, the 
Highway Department and the Department of 
Education; the chief clerk of the Tax Com- 
mission; the secretary of the Highway Depart- 
ment; and the transportation director of the 
Public Service Commission. Worthy of note 
is the fact that the State Employees Association 
includes within its membership department 
heads and other top administrative officers. 
Legislators, members of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, and even the Governor are members. 

The Comptroller met with department 
heads, explained the purposes and procedures 
of the classification survey, and distributed 
position questionnaires. The classification 
consultants were not retained until more than 
a year after the questionnaires had been re- 
turned by the departments. 









Tentative specifications were written by 
the consultants on the basis of the question- 
naires, supplemented mainly by information 
gleaned from statutes, annual reports, organ- 
ization charts, and the consultants’ general 
knowledge of the state’s organizational struc- 
tures. Then each department was visited in 
order to explain the classification process and 
to obtain comments on the tentative specifica- 
tions. The department head was invited 
especially to comment on two points—whether 
the specifications were accurate descriptions of 
their employees’ work, and whether all em- 
ployees had been covered. In consequence, it 
was found necessary to revise the first draft 
of the specifications occasionally, most often 
through extending the listing of examples of 
work performed, sometimes modifying a title, 
sometimes altering another element such as 
minimum qualifications. Where indicated, 
trips through organizational units were made. 
One position, for example, had carried the in- 
triguing working title, “Split Room Clerk.” 
The job description which had been set down 
both by the employer and the supervisor gave 
no clear idea of the job. The mystery was 
cleared up by a field trip which disclosed that 
the Split Room wasa place where liquor cases 
were split open and orders which required 
combining parts of cases were filled. 


THE CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


FTER AGREEMENT had been reached by the 
department and the classification con- 
sultant as to the adequacy of all the specifica- 
tions, the material was mimeographed and 
relevant specifications mailed to the individual 
departments with a request for any additional 
comment or suggestion the department might 
care to make. The consultant’s tentative al- 
locations, which had not yet been made pub- 
lic, were then reviewed by the Comptroller 
and a member of his staff. The Classification 
Committee was then convened and a working 
procedure for the making of allocations was 
established. —The committee agreed upon cer- 
tain general principles as guides for dealing 
with all department heads. For administra- 
tive efficiency, the full committee was split 
into five subcommittees each consisting of two 
members. Wherever possible, the subcom- 
mittee consisted of a department head and an 
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employee. A schedule was set up for each 
subcommittee in which a full day was allowed 
for two large, complicated departments, a half 
day for others, and so on, depending on the 
size and complexity of the organization and 
the probable numbers of problems which 
would arise. 

Prior to the regular allocation meetings, 
the committee in conference with the consult- 
ant reviewed the tentative form of the classi- 
fication plan and discussed the nature of the 
allocation problems. ‘The clerical allocations 
which had been made tentatively were dis- 
cussed in detail in order to provide a summary 
view of one category of position certain to 
occur in all the departments. The task of the 
committee was to reach unanimity of opinion 
in consultation with the department as to the 
appropriate allocation of every position in the 
specific department. Questionable cases were 
to be canvassed in discussion and, if no agree- 
ment could be reached, were then to be set 
aside. A typical conversation between the 
head of a department and the committee mem- 
bers would be as follows: 

“The point is, does the employee do that 
work?” 

“No, he doesn’t, but that’s what he is going 
to work up to.” 

“But he hasn’t done any of that work yet, 
has he?” 

“No, he has not.” 

“Well, we are trying to make this allocation 
on the basis of what the employee is actually 
doing now and not what he is able to do, or 
what he may do in the future. You see, Tom, 
we're trying to allocate real jobs that exist 
now. Wouldn’t you agree that’s the reason- 
able thing to do?” 

While these allocation conferences were 
going on, a classification consultant moved 
from one committee to another answering 
questions or commenting on cases. In the 
main, however, he merely listened. The com- 
mittee members were carrying the ball. The 
subcommittees met for the better part of a 
week. Each handled from one to five depart- 
ments a day. About three weeks after the end 
of the conferences, the committee met to con- 
sider all the cases where there persisted an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion between 
the departments and the subcommittees as 
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to the proper allocation of any position. Out 
of the total of 2400 cases, the number of cases 
that had to be presented to the full committee 
was two. 

Only obvious changes had to be made in 
the tentative allocations. Typical of such in- 
stances might be that of a rodman who, sub- 
sequent to the receipt of his questionnaire, 
had been promoted to transitman status. New 
questionnaires were to be obtained in all 
doubtful cases. This would be true, for 
example, in all cases where the issue was one 
of the classic type—whether allocation should 
be to senior clerk-stenographer or executive 
secretary-stenographer status, or chief clerk or 
administrative assistant status. These new 
questionnaires would be handled in the same 
way that the old had been dealt with. In some 
cases there had been extensive reassignment of 
personnel since the original questionnaires 
had been received. A full set of the specifica- 
tions were provided for each member of the 
committee.? 


EVERAL OBJECTIVES were attained through 
S this procedure. First, a single mind was 
responsible for the original and tentative al- 
locations. Second, the allocating process was 
carried on by New Hampshire men and 
women sitting in conference with one another. 
Here was no case of an alien coming in from 
outside to make the decisions. Rather, here 
was an instance of people who, for the most 
part, had known one another all their lives, 
who were gathered around a table as profes- 
sional colleagues discussing their own situa- 
tions. It was a striking and _ heartening 
phenomenon to observe the individual sub- 
committees at work. Particularly noteworthy 
were the cooperative attitudes of the partici- 
pants and the professional competence of the 
subcommittee members. The lingo was there, 
too—talk of “specs,” “classes,” and “‘positions,” 
and the fundamental distinctions between the 
classification and pay plan. 

Two elements of the specifications are 
worthy of note. First, a particular effort was 
made to make them as brief and simple as 


1 Of great potential significance is the decision taken by 
New Hampshire to continue the Classification Committee 
as a permanent organization. This is an administrative 
instrument which may have considerable suggestive value 
in classification work. 
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possible. The underlying thought here was 
that the specifications would have to be used 
by legislative appropriation committees and 
other persons less interested in a wordy, tech- 
nical description than in a brief overview. 
The ultimate purpose of the classification plan 
lay in its use for setting pay scales. Detail is 
fine, but for other purposes it may, in fact, be 
argued whether the traditional uses of classi- 
fication are actually achieved by any single 
specification. Ifthe specification is to be used 
for training, for instance, even the customary 
detail is usually too general and broad. An 
extremely elongated statement of duties and 
responsibilities is needed, as well as other . 
equally important data. 

The second point of interest lies in the 
statement of minimum qualifications. New 
Hampshire, except for the social security 
agencies, does not have a formal merit system. 
One of the ancient stumbling blocks has been 
the quantification of requirements illustrated 
by the extreme of setting forth a specified num- 
ber of years of experience in prescribed em- 
ployment and particularized courses of train- 
ing. 

In the belief that existing exigencies must 
govern the setting of qualifications, that there 
are no reliable research data supporting exact- 
ness of minimum prescriptions, that the ad- 
ministrator must be given considerable discre- 
tion in the weighing of qualifications, but that 
a defensible bottom of admissible qualifica- 
tions must be described, the typical statement 
of minimum qualifications took the following 
form: 

For Farm Manager: Experience and _ training 
equivalent to graduation from an agricultural school 
or college, or extended employment on a farm in a 
supervisory capacity. 

For District Fire Chief: Experience and training 
equivalent to high school graduation and employment 
in a supervisory capacity in the prevention and suppres- 
sion of forest fires. ~ 

Paralleling closely the classification plan in 
the fashion in which it was shaped, the pay 
plan was established only after full opportu- 
nity had been given to operating administra- 
tors to set forth and document their points of 
view. Here, too, departments were invited to 
comment on tentative pay scales and to canvass 
with the consultants the logic and the internal 
relationships of the components of the com- 
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pensation plan. Again, it was the classification 
committee which reviewed the proposed pay 
scales prior to their submission to the Gover- 
nor and Council. The customary survey 
method of collecting pay information from 
comparable states and other governmental 
units and from private industry had been 
followed. The financial policy and_per- 
sonnel experience of New Hampshire had 
been examined, and coherence and con- 
sistency among projected pay rates had 
been analyzed. But the effort was not 
only to achieve an equitable and workable 
pay plan, but also to develop understand- 
ing of its basis and framework and to achieve 
a sound operating relationship with adminis- 
trators, employees, and the public. Of interest 
in this connection is the fact that staff mem- 
bers of the Unemployment Compensation 
Division, who already had excellent contacts 
with employers in the state, were utilized in 
the collection and statistical analysis of pay 
data. 

But neither specifications nor allocations 
nor pay rates constitute a classification and 
compensation plan. The basic law providing 
for the classification and pay plans declared: 
“It shall be the duty of the Comptroller to ad- 
minister the plan for classification of salaries 
and positions and a copy of the plan, rules and 
regulations, and all records with reference to 
the employment of persons in the state service 
shall be in his keeping.” ‘Thus, present in 
New Hampshire is a promising organizational 
arrangement whereby a single agency is re- 
sponsible for fiscal control, budget making, 
purchasing, and personnel classification activi- 
ties. Since the organic law establishing the 
office of the Comptroller in 1931 in New 
Hampshire empowered the comptroller to 
operate as an administrative analyst (to make 
“investigations of the organization, activities, 
and methods of procedure of the several de- 
partments’’), it becomes possible for the comp- 
troller, on the one hand, to classify positions 
and set pay rates and, on the other hand, to 
decide whether the positions ought to exist 
and whether the administrative organization 
of the department is acceptable in the light of 
costs, good structure, and the like. The fric- 
tion inherent in the customary breaking up of 
these functions is eliminated by centering 


them in one governmental unit. Control 
above the level of the comptroller is neverthe- 
less retained since the most important deter- 
minations made by his office are subject, under 
the rules and regulations established, to final 
appeal by the Governor or the Governor and 
Council, an agency which is taken seriously in 
New Hampshire in an effective overall control 
of all administrative agencies of the state. 


FOUNDATION FOR MERIT SYSTEM 


NEW PATTERN is set by the interrelation- 
A ship among the classification law, the 
rules and regulations governing the plan and 
its administration, and the fact that no formal 
merit system exists in the state, except for the 
department of health, welfare, and unemploy- 
ment compensation. The law stated that the 
specifications were to include ‘“‘a determina- 
tion of the minimum qualifications required 
for the positions.” It was, in addition, stipu- 
lated that “appropriate lines of promotion 
shall be indicated.” Here, indeed, are most 
of the ingredients for a merit system program. 
A long step toward the establishment of what 
is, in effect, a merit system was taken by 
authorizing the comptroller under the rules 
and regulations, to study and approve the 
qualifications of prospective appointees in 
connection with the question of whether they 
meet the minimum standards set for the posi- 
tion. Further, in indicating the appropriate 
lines of promotion, the administrative pro- 
cedure provides that vacancies shall be filled 
as far as practicable on the basis of promotion. 
Selection for promotion shall, wherever prac- 
ticable, be made from the employees in the 
department in which the vacancy occurs, and 
then from among the employees in other de- 
partments. 

When a vacancy occurs in a class above the 
entrance level, the department head is re- 
quired to announce the fact of such a vacancy 
to his employees through posted notices or 
such other means as he may consider desirable, 
and thereby give employees opportunity to 
file applications for the position to be filled. 
If no satisfactory candidate makes application, 
the department head, through the comp- 
troller’s office, causes notices of the vacancy 
to be posted or otherwise publicized in other 
departments, inviting employees from the 
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service as a whole to submit applications for 
the position. If no qualified person applies, 
the department head is then privileged to 
make an appointment from among persons 
not already in the state service. Authority 
for making the proper selection is vested in 
the department head and the comptroller 
determines whether the employee selected 
possesses the minimum qualifications pre- 
scribed for the class of position to be filled and 
whether the prescribed promotion procedure 
has been observed. 

As evidence of the success of this project at 
its inception, Governor Blood said, “Although 
there has been some roughness in instituting 
the program, I am convinced that it will do 
both the employees and the state a lot of good, 
and it is functioning smoothly or it will be 
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after the newness has worn off. There is no 
question in my mind but what it will tend to 
give equal pay for equal work and will 
properly fit the individual employee into the 
type of work which he is qualified by training 
to do.” 

The best insurance for the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a merit system for a state such as 
New Hampshire will be found in a continuous 
policy of sympathetic personnel administra- 
tion without regard to change in the executive 
leadership. Using the law as a point of de- 
parture, the rules and regulations as vehicles, 
and a sympathetic administration as motive 
power, great strides have been taken toward 
the establishment of a decentralized govern- 
ment personnel system in the New Hampshire 
state service. 
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Public Office—Definition. In applying the vari- 
ous statutes dealing with civil service employees, 
it frequently becomes necessary to distinguish be- 
tween a public “office” and an ordinary “‘position.” 
A recent Michigan decision, though not involving 
a civil service question, nevertheless considered the 
broad question in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of the term “public officer” under the State 
Penal Code. The court found five elements which 
are indispensable in any public position in order 
for it to be a public office of a civil nature. (1) It 
must be created by the constitution or by the legis- 
lature or created by a municipality or other body 
through authority conferred by the legislature. 
(2) It must possess a delegation of a portion of the 
sovereign power of government to be exercised 
for the benefit of the public. (3) The powers con- 
ferred and the duties to be discharged must be 
defined, directly or impliedly, by the legislature or 
through legislative authority. (4) The duties 
must be performed independently and without 
control of a superior power other than the law, 
unless they be those of an inferior or subordinate 
office created or authorized by the legislature, and 
by it placed under the general control of a supe- 
rior officer or body. (5) It must have some per- 
manency and continuity, and not be only tempo- 
rary or occasional. (People v. Lene, 16 N. W. 
[2d] 72 [Mich.].) 

(Editor’s Note. With extension of the merit 
system concept in public employment the distinc- 
tion between a “public officer” and a “public em- 
ployee” will narrow into greater insignificance, at 
least so far as application of civil service laws may 
be involved. See, however, Kirby v. Nolte, 164 
S. W. [2d] 1 [Mo.]; Griggs v. Harding County, 
3 N. W.[2d] 485 [S. D.]; Curry v. Hammond, 16 
So. [2d] 523 [Fla.]; Parker v. Riley, 113 Pac. 
[2d] 873 [Cal.]; Scofield v. Strain, 51 N. E. 
[2d] 1012 [Ohio]; City of Camden v. Civil Service 
Commission, 29 Atl. [2d] 733 [N. J.]; and Corpman 
v. McDevitt, 142 Pac. [2d] 383 [Colo.].) 





H. Extot Kaptan is Executive Secretary, National Civil 
Service Reform League, and is a practicing member of the 
New York Bar. He is assisted in the preparation of this 
section by IRvING SCHWARTZ, also a member of the New 
York Bar. 


Dual Employment—Departmental Prohibition 
—Sanitation Department. In view of the recent 
pleas by federal manpower officials for additional 
war workers, even if only on a part-time basis, 
civil service principles governing outside employ- 
ment by public servants take on added signifi- 
cance. In Putkowski v. Carey, 52 N. Y. S. (2d) 
42 (Sup. Ct., Sp. Term) the court ruled that a 
blanket prohibition against outside employment, 
regardless of the effect of such employment on the 
performance of the individual’s civil service duties, 
was beyond the power of the New York City De- 
partment of Sanitation. 

The court upheld an action by an employee 
(who took on an added job in a war plant) for an 
injunction restraining the Sanitation Commis- 
sioner from suspending or dismissing the em- 
ployee because of alleged violation of a depart- 
mental rule. The court stated: 


Plaintiff does not possess an adequate remedy at law. 
He should not be compelled to run the risk that the threats 
to dismiss him if he continues his outside employment will 
be carried out, in which event he would be obliged to in- 
stitute legal proceedings for his reinstatement. What 
plaintiff is, in effect, demanding, is.a declaratory judg- 
ment as to his rights. The case is a proper one for ob- 
taining such a judgment since plaintiff is confronted with 
the dilemma of choosing between (1) continuing his out- 
side employment and thus jeopardizing his employment in 
the Department of Sanitation, should he be dismissed and 
the Department’s rule against outside employment subse- 
quently be held valid, and (2) giving up his remunerative 
outside employment. 

(Editor's Note. For a discussion of a recent 
New York decision upholding a dual employment 
prohibition with respect to the city fire depart- 


ment (49 N. Y.S. (2d) 829), see PuBLiIc PERSONNEL 
REVIEW, January, 1945, pp. 57-58.) 


Classification—Attorneys—Dissimilarity of Le- 
gal Positions. The New York Supreme Court has 
recently handed down an opinion which tends to 
emphasize the specialized proficiencies of lawyers, 
in so far as civil service classifications are involved. 
In a three to two decision, the appellate court 
upheld the action of the state civil service com- 
mission in refusing to certify for a legal position 
in the Department of Taxation and Finance an 
attorney who had been placed on a preferred rein- 
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statement list as the result of the abolition of his 
position as attorney for the Transit Commission. 
The court conceded that the question was a diffi- 
cult and close one, and therefore held that since 
there was room for reasonable differences of opin- 
ion the administrative action should not be dis- 
turbed, citing the ruling of the Schau case, 185 
N. Y. 92, 99; 77 N. E. 785, 787. The basic theory 
stated by the court in this case, Kroyer v. Conway, 
51 N. Y. S. (2d) 707, (App. Div.), is that it was 
within the province of the commission to de- 
termine 

that the decided difference in the subject matter of the 
specialized legal knowledge requisite for a senior attorney, 
in the Department of Taxation and Finance, from that re- 
quired of such a one in the Department of Public Service 
(chiefly, the Transit Commission), is such as to call for 
wholly different entrance requirements; and that under the 
statute and by the Constitution they are mandated _to apply 
the prescribed objective tests as to merit and fitness. 

In a brief, but vigorous, dissenting opinion Pre- 
siding Justice Hill observed that 
Some appellate courts have before them inter alia matters 
of taxation and finance, those arising in the field of public 
utilities and in workmen’s compensation. The members of 
those courts are attorneys who have practiced in fields where 
issues of the kind mentioned are rare. . . . It has been stated, 
in substance, by a great lawyer and judge, that anything 
within the realm of human knowledge is grist for the 
judicial mill. The indicia of the courts, manned as men- 
tioned, indicate an adaptation by a new incumbent to the 
field in a surprisingly brief period. 

Salary—Nature of Appointment—Effect of Per- 
formance of Higher Duties. Where a civil serv- 
ice employee who is qualified and certified for ap- 
pointment to one position, nevertheless accepts 
appointment to a lower position, for which he is 
also presumptively qualified, then he is entitled 
only to the salary of the lower position. (Curry v. 
St. Louis, 183 S. W. [2d] 155 [Mo.].) An inter- 
esting feature of the case is the evidence con- 
sidered by the court in ascertaining the position 
to which the employee was appointed. He was 
certified for the position of janitor foreman. But 
a letter from the appointing officer to the city 
registrar mentioned appointment as a janitor 
only, and a city record revealed that an oath of 
office for that position was taken by the employee. 
The employment card kept by the city personnel 
department also listed the position as “janitor.” 
The court denied a claim for salary as “janitor- 
foreman,” despite the fact that the employee ac- 
tually performed the work of the higher position. 


Although plaintiff was merely an employee of the city, and 
not an officer, the rule which applies to officers should 
apply to employees, i. e., where one is not appointed to a 
particular office, he is not entitled to the salary attached to 
such office, notwithstanding the fact that he might have 
performed some or all of the duties annexed to such office. 
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Salary Reductions—Implied Statutory Author- 
ity. A recently reported Ohio decision holds that 
the very nature of a civil service merit system im- 
plies power on the part of the appointing au- 
thority to reduce salaries when the need for 
economy arises. In Bender v. Board of Education, 
57 N. E. (2d) 342 (Ohio), the court stated: 


The whole [civil service] law contemplates possible reduc- 
tions in pay and Section 465-17 provides how they are to 
be made. . . . The security the civil service law brought to 
many public servants has been a great boon and has meant 
a whole-life employment to them. The scheme of the sys- 
tem with its tenure feature is such that the power of the 
appointing or supervising authority to revise wages from 
time to time to meet the changing exigencies created by 
depreciation of available public funds, must of necessity 
be implied. 

(Editor’s Note. Even in the case where a statute 
provides ostensibly for a minimum staff of em- 
ployees in a particular agency, the appointing au- 
thority may not be compelled to fill all the va- 
cancies. Such statutes are deemed directory, not 


- mandatory. See Tonkin v. Leary, 256 N. Y. 510.) 


Open Competitive Examination—Rights of 
Provisional Incumbents. Where, after passage of 
a civil service amendment to the state constitution, 
an incumbent took an open competitive examina- 
tion and placed twenty-second on a list of twenty- 
six, he was properly displaced by a higher eligible. 
He was not deprived of his position for, under the 
terms of the law, he was holding his position only 
as a provisional or temporary appointee. The 
civil service commission had power to compel in- 
cumbents to compete in open competitive rather 
than qualifying examinations. 

The petitioner had no right to complain of a 
failure to award him prior credit for military 
service where he failed to comply with the rules 
of the commission in setting forth his claim. 
(Galt v. Department of Labor and Industry, 16 
N. W. [2d] 869 [Mich.].) 


Veteran Preference—Credit for Battle Partici- 
pation—Validity of Rules. In a case which re- 
solved itself into a question of interpretation of a 
New York City civil service commission rule, the 
New York Supreme Court applied a broad prin- 
ciple which may gain wide application in the post- 
war period. The court held that: 


The statute and rules.of the commission should be 
liberally construed in favor of veterans to give full force and 
effect to the manifest legislative intent to prefer veterans 
in promotion examinations for honorable service in the 
armed forces during times of war. That should be and is 
the public policy of this state. : 


The petitioner, a veteran, had failed to claim 
credit for battle participation when he took a 
promotion examination for police sergeant for 
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the reason that his discharge papers did not re- 
flect his participation in battle. Subsequently he 
took another promotion examination for the posi- 
tion of lieutenant, and, since his battle participa- 
tion was by that time indicated on an amended 
discharge certificate, he claimed the credit allowed 
by the rules of the city commission. The commis- 
sion sought to sustain a narrow construction of 
its rule, that credit may be permitted only for the 
first promotion examination taken. The court 
held that the rule was ambiguous and that the 
commission announcements had contradicted its 
position as to the interpretation of the rule. The 
court, therefore, permitted the credit, ignoring 
issues of waiver and estoppel. (Flaherty v. Marsh, 
51 N. Y.S. [2d] 145 [App. Div.].) 


Workmen’s Compensation—Liability for Injury 
to State Employee on State-Owned Land. The 
New York Court of Appeals has recently held that 
a state employee whose place of employment was 
the state office building in the state capitol in 
Albany is entitled to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for injuries which 
she received from falling on the ice on a sidewalk 
she was necessarily using in order to reach the 
building, which ‘was on land near the building 
owned by the state, though not dedicated to pub- 
lic use. 

In Matter of Manville v. New York State De- 
partment of Labor, 293 N. Y.— (Dec. 30, 1944), 
the court overruled the determination of the State 
Industrial Board which had held that the state 
was not liable to any of its employees under the 
workmen’s compensation law unless the injury 
occurred in the actual performance of duty. The 
court applied the same principle that it has in- 
voked in the case of employees of private enter- 
prise; that is, that when an employee who is “in- 
jured on the premises of the employer in going, 
with reasonable dispatch and method, to or from 
actual performance of specific duties of the em- 
ployment by a way provided by the employer or 
reasonably used by the employee, compensation 
must be awarded. The going to and from the 
actual work and the risk involved in it are reason- 
ably incidental to the employment.” 

In applying this general rule the court upheld 
the claim of the state employee that she 
was Clearly going to her work, on land over which it was 
necessary for her to pass, “with reasonable dispatch,” so 
that, since the portion of Swan street where she fell was 
part of the premises of her employer, her injury is com- 
pensable. Those premises are still owned by the state. 
Employees of the state and those members of the public 
having business with the state departments are permitted 
to use it, but there is nothing in this record to indicate that 


the state could not close it off if it so desired. The respond- 
ent department and the insurance carrier urge that there 


has been a dedication and acceptance of a new Swan street 
as a public street by reason of the facts surrounding the 
conveyance, and that the question of whether or not the 
facts establish such dedication and acceptance is a ques- 
tion of fact. We find no validity in the argument that the 
Industrial Board may make a finding that the sovereign 
state has dedicated a part of its property for public use. 
The state, in such a matter, acts through the governor and 
the legislature formally, and not through the Department 
of Public Works. 

Abolition of Position—Good Faith. Periodi- 
cally, the courts reaffirm the basic proposition that 
a position may always be abolished in the interest 
of economy, and a civil service employee who loses 
his position as a result of such abolition has no 
basis for complaint. The only question in these 
cases is whether there was good faith in attempt- 
ing economies, or a subtle endeavor to dispose 
of an employee in violation of his tenure rights. 
In Taube v. Neill, 40 Atl. (2d) 286 (N. J.), the 
court, reviewing the facts, found that the abolition 
of a position of teacher of child hygiene was prop- 
erly made for reasons of economy, and stated its 
opinion that “In the public interest, we think an 
overstaffed department should be reduced in size.” 


Abolition of Position—Jurisdiction to Order 
Reinstatement. The Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia has recently handed down a decision which 
hinges on the distinction between the abolition of 
a position and a layoff of an employee whose po- 
sition has been abolished. (Stockton v. Depart- 
ment of Employment, 153 P. [2d] 741 [Cal.].) The 
court ruled that the state personnel board had 
jurisdiction to pass on the propriety of a layoff of 
an employee, even though, at the time of such 
ruling, the employee’s position had been legally 
abolished by appropriate authority. That is, the 
mere abolition of a position does not automatically 
terminate the civil service status of the employee. 
A layoff must follow, and in California there must 
be compliance with prescribed statutory pro- 
cedure, the court held, stating: 


The abolition of a position does not automatically result 
in the layoff of the employee holding the position. If he is 
in the appropriate class of employees to which his duties 
would be assigned upon the abolition of his position, his 
efficiency and seniority ratings might be such that not he 
but some other employee in that class would be laid off. 
He may elect demotion pursuant to [statute] and in any 
event he is entitled to an appeal to the State Personnel 
Board to determine whether the prescribed procedure for 
his layoff was followed and whether his layoft was made in 
good faith and was otherwise proper. 


Consequently, the court ruled that the board 
had jurisdiction to order reinstatement, and since 
such an order was not subjected to judicial review 
by the removing authorities, there cannot now be 
any collateral attack. 

As to the issue of back salary claimed, the court 
applied the established rule that “a civil service 
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employee who has been unlawfully deprived of his 
position is entitled to recover the amount of his 
accrued salary during the period he is prevented 
from performing his duties, less the amount he has 
received from private or public employment dur- 
ing that period.” 


Employee Relations—Recognizing Union as 
Bargaining Agent—Check-off of Dues. ‘The Cir- 
cuit Court of Baltimore in Mugford v. Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore, et al., had occasion 
again to pass on the validity of a contract made 
between the city and employees of the Public 
Works Department, represented by the Munici- 
pal Chauffeurs, Helpers and Garage Employees 
Local No. 825 (A. F. of L.). 

The first contract made between them was de- 
clared invalid by the Circuit Court in April, 1944 
(see PUBLIC PERSONNEL REvIEW, October, 1944, 
p. 238). In an opinion rendered cn November 
15, 1944, the Circuit Court (Chief Justice Smith) 
held that the revised contract was invalid because 
it sought to grant to a particular union a pre- 
ferred status. The court did, however, in its 
opinion uphold the authority of the city to make a 
so-called collective bargaining agreement with its 
employees relating to pay, vacation, sick leave, and 
dues collection for the union by the city. 

The opinion of the Court is, in part, as follows: 


With the pattern of collective dealing so firmly estab- 
lished in the industrial field, is it reasonable to expect to 
maintain the fiction of personal relationship between em- 
ployer and employee in the municipal field among a large 
number of workers engaged in performing the same tasks 
as are performed in the industrial field? I think not. To 
maintain even a semblance of individual contact with a 
large force of workers would require an increase of super- 
visory workers, who would still fail to detect and deal with 
grievances and complaints as effectively as an organization 
of workers would do. The right to organize, and to deal 
collectively, can be exercised without interference to the 
exercise of the discretion committed to public officers, 
without preferment of organization members, without dis- 
crimination against others, and without detriment to the 
public service. ... 

This provision forbids collective dealing to the employees 
of the Department of Public Works except through the 
union. Any employee is permitted to “bargain” in “his own 
behalf,” but the Department of Public Works is forbidden 
to “recognize or deal with any union or organization similar 
thereto” except Local No. 825. . 

This provision would seem to establish the union in a 
preferential position expressly denied to any other organiza- 
tion; to deny to the employees in a large and important 
branch of the city government the right to belong to an 
organization, and to deal collectively with the question of 
wages, hours and conditions of employment, except through 
the union; and to deny to the department the authority 
to recognize or deal with any organization other than the 
union. Despite the renunciation of any intention to estab- 
lish a closed shop, this clause of the contract clearly seeks 
to award a preferred position to the union, from which 
other organizations of workers are excluded. Such pref- 
erences are forbidden in the public service. 

The statement that the recognition of more than one 
union has been found in practice to lead to rivalries and 
jurisdictional disputes appears plausible but, upon closer 


examination, its fallibility becomes apparent. There is 
no history of rivalries or jurisdictional disputes in the de- 
partment. Furthermore, there can be no question of 
“jurisdiction” in the public service, since it is not per- 
mitted to establish in that service any exclusive or pre- 
ferred position for any organization of employees. ‘The 
prohibition of preference to any individual extends to the 
prohibition of preferment to any group, or organization 
representing them, and to forbid discrimination or denial 
of opportunity to any employee or prospective employee 
because of his membership or nonmembership in any or- 
ganization. 

The contract would not be objectionable if it merely 
gave to the union the right to act as bargaining representa- 
tive for its members employed in the Department of Public 
Works, saving to the other employees of the department 
the full right to deal with the department on their own 
behalf either singly or collectively... . 

The deduction of union dues by the city is made upon 
a purely voluntary basis. It does not involve an assignment 
of wages, but is an arrangement whereby the city payroll 
bureau, acting as agent for the employee, pays his union 
dues for so long a time only as his written order remains 
in effect. That order may be withdrawn at any time. There 
is no showing that the payment obtains for the employee 
any preferential advantage apart from the advantage to all 
of the employees realized by organization. No one would 
deny that labor unions engage in political activity; but a 
labor union is not a political organization within the mean- 
ing of the law (Sec. 282 of the Charter) which prohibits the 
solicitation of political contributions from city employees. 
I hold, therefore, that if the contract itself were free from 
the objections which I have pointed out, the deduction of 
dues by the payroll bureau upon a voluntary basis would 
not make it unlawful. But the dues deduction arrange- 
ment under the present contract cannot be separated from 
it, and must therefore fall with the contract. 


Reinstatement—Back Pay—Concurrent Admin- 
istrative and Judicial Remedies. An employee 
whose discharge was rescinded by action of a mu- 
nicipal civil service commission in dismissing the 
removal charges brought against him was held en- 
titled to recover his salary for the period during 
which he was unlawfully prevented from occupy- 
ing his position. The failure of the commission 
to award him back pay did not preclude the em- 
ployee from recovery of salary through the courts. 
(Kohn v. City of Philadelphia, 39 Atl. [2d] 531 
[Pa.].) After ruling that the dismissal of the 
charges against the employee was not conditioned 
on his subsequent resignation (so as to deprive 
him of back salary), and after holding that the 
employee was, in fact, reinstated to his position, 
the court held that the failure of the commission 
to order restoration of pay may not be deemed to 
be a denial of such right. The court recognized 
the peculiar statutory power of the commission to 
restore back pay, but urged that this 
express grant of power to the commission to restore pay 
does not deprive the courts by implication of their well 
recognized right to determine whether a plaintiff has a 
right to recover for money alleged to be due. In an action 
of assumpsit if he shows a contractual relationship the 
courts have jurisdiction. . . . We think it is obvious that 
it was the intention of the legislature simply to give plaintiff 
an additional remedy through the commission, but not to 


deprive him of the right to bring a suit in assumpsit, which 
had previously existed in proper cases. 
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Removal—Reinstatement—Written Demand. 
The provision of the Los Angeles City Charter to 
the effect that a civil service employee who claims 
an unlawful discharge must make demand for re- 
instatement “within ninety days following the 
date on which it is claimed that such person was 
first illegally . . . discharged” is mandatory, and 
failure to comply therewith bars any right to re- 
instatement. (Steen v. Board of Civil Service 
Commissioners, 153 Pac. [2d] 8g [Cal.].) 


Removal—Preferential Rights to Reinstate- 

ment. A preferred right to reemployment in favor 
of an employee discharged for reasons of economy 
exists only where the law specifically creates such a 
right. Although there is no civil service law in 
Tulsa, a city policeman is protected from removal 
without cause. In Tulsa v. McMillan, 154 Pac. 
(2d) 97 (Okla.), the court justified a removal for 
reasons of economy on traditional principles, but 
held subsequent re-hiring of others not necessarily 
improper. The court pointed out that the origi- 
nal discharge was not a subterfuge inasmuch as 
the record showed that the force was actually 
reduced for reasons of economy. Even after others 
were subsequently hired, the force remained at a 
level lower than its level when petitioners were 
still employed. 


Removal—Judicial Review—Exhaustion of Ad- 
ministrative Remedies. The familiar doctrine re- 
quiring exhaustion of administrative remedies 
and statutory compliance as a condition precedent 
to judicial relief was applied in Jackson v. Howser, 
153 Pacific (2d) 423 (Cal.). Discharged em- 
ployees who failed to comply with a city charter 
provision requiring a written reply to removal 
charges were, for that reason, precluded from se- 
curing a writ of mandamus compelling reinstate- 
ment. 


Removal—Administrative Hearing—Right to 
Re-Hearing. “A civil service commission has no 
inherent power after entering a final order dis- 
missing an officer from the service to entertain a 
motion for new trial or rehearing and review and 
set aside its prior order.” Such power must be 
expressly conferred by statutory provision. This 
rule was applied to a city police commission in 
Hoerthorn v. Sullivan, 153 Pacific (2d) 367 (Cal.), 
where the court held the commission was without 
power to rehear its removal proceedings and re- 
instate discharged policemen. 


Removal—Judicial Review—Reasonable Ad- 
ministrative Action. The distinction between ad- 
ministrative and judicial function in the removal 
of an employee is not always clearly set out in the 
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statutes, and invariably the courts find themselves 
reviewing the facts practically de novo under the 
guise of merely ascertaining whether there was 
sufficient evidence to justify a removal in the first 
instance. The prevailing judicial technique is 
to sustain the administrative removal in all close 
cases on the theory that while the court, sitting 
as an administrator, might not itself have removed 
the employee, it cannot hold that as matter of law 
the removal was unreasonable. This formula was 
applied in Armbruster v. City of Middletown, 
58 N. E. (2d) 788 (Ohio), where the court upheld 
the removal of a police officer for failure to report 
an obvious commission of a crime, a failure so 
blatant that 
the conclusion is inescapable that the suppression was the 
result of intent rather than an omission of innocence or 
mere neglect. Certainly, a reviewing tribunal, not having 
the advantage of seeing the plaintiff and witnesses, cannot 
say that the tribunal which did have that advantage was 
unreasonable in reaching such a conclusion. That is what 
the appointing authority found and that was the finding 
of the civil service commission. 
Removal—Appeal—Administrative Denial of 
Right to Appeal. In an opinion which is, in part, 
seemingly confusing, the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court affirmed on the merits the dismissal of a 
civil service employee and refused to compel the 
civil service commission to reverse its refusal to 
permit the employee to appeal. The statute per- 
mits an appeal from the trial board to the civil 
service board within five days. This right was de- 
nied in this case on the theory that the civil service 
board awaited the outcome of certain charges 
against the employee in the district attorney's of- 
fice. When, after such outcome, the employee 
presented himself to the civil service board, his 
appeal was refused because the appeal period had 
elapsed. Nevertheless, the court ruled that the 
commission was not arbitrary in refusing to allow 
the appeal. Then the court stated that “we have 
gone over the whole record in this case and find 
that the trial board arrived at a proper decision 
on the merits.” (Morrison v. City of Pittsburgh, 
40 Atl. [2d] 406 [Pa.].) 


Pensions—Returning Veterans—Reemployment 
Rights. A rather interesting discussion of the 
application of a war service leave ordinance to re- 
turning servicemen may be found in McLaughlin 
v. Retherford, 181 S. W. (2d) 461 (Ark.). A fire- 
man who was injured while in army service 
claimed a pension under a typical municipal 
pension statute, and under a city ordinance re- 
quiring restoration of returning employees and 
providing that military service “shall be counted 

. as service” in the fire or police department. 
The court first observed that the pension statute 














authorized pension payments only for injuries in- 
curred in the course of employment, and no mat- 
ter how desirable the social purpose, it cannot be 
said that military injuries come within the fair 
meaning of that language. As for the city ordi- 
nance, it “does not say that any injury received in 
the army would be considered as received while, 
and in consequence of, the performance of his 
duty as a fireman. The ordinance only says the 
time in the army is to be counted as though the 
soldier had been on constant duty as a fireman.” 
Furthermore, observed the court, even if the ordi- 
nance intended such a result, it could not, under 
settled principles of municipal law, enlarge the 
clear scope of the state statute. As for the reem- 
ployment provisions of the Selective Service Act, 
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the court observed they are not made mandatory 
on political subdivisions of a state, and, further- 
more, the employee did not make his reemploy- 
ment demand within the 40-day period after dis- 
charge then provided by the federal statute. 

(Editor’s Note. The courts in the postwar years 
will unquestionably be called upon to make de- 
cisions which may prove difficult when viewed 
against the background of the war veteran and his 
sacrifices for his country. The most that can be 
expected is a liberal interpretation wherever am- 
biguity is present. But in cases as clear as the 
instant one courts are left with no alternative, and 
must necessarily refer litigants to the legislature, 
for, as the court stated, “we cannot let our patriotic 
zeal overcome our judicial duty.”) 
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The Handbook of Industrial Psychology. Dr. 
May Smith. Philosophical Library, Inc. New 
York. 1944. 304p. $5.00. 

One of the great paradoxes of American indus- 
trial development into the war-proved Colossus 
it has become, is the fact that the worker as a 
measurable, living, thinking, feeling, emotional 
creature has been lost in the rush of production. 
It is quite true that sound and honest efforts have 
been sporadically made to meet conditions of 
aptitude and fatigue and to amass other pertinent 
psychological data. Yet these have remained 
largely within the purlieus of engineering and 
production goals. 

There remained to be covered, as a crying need, 
that broad field of human relations within in- 
dustry which goes beyond man-hours into the 
field of the individual in his total relation to in- 
dustrial endeavor. It is therefore understandable 
that we have from Britain, with its more deliber- 
ately paced industry and greater emphasis on in- 
dividual effort, such an excellent study of the 
situation as that contained in Dr. May Smith’s 
Handbook of Industrial Psychology. 

It is not alone Doctor Smith’s more than thirty 
years in the industrial field which entitles this 
book to careful attention; it is her ability to boil 
down within its comparatively small scope the 
entire panorama of problems besetting, as she calls 
it in her modest preface, “those who are in some 
way responsible for others, or who have to get on 
with others.” There is no simpler way of stating 
personnel or industrial medical problems. 

The author has been true to her definitive pur- 
pose. There is not a line in her book, obviously 
the distillation of long research, which does not 
hew to the line of the common industrial denom- 
inator, and which does not live up to its title as 
a Handbook. 

Doctor Smith recognizes that the human factor 
is no product of the twentieth century. Laying a 
groundwork for the present day situation, she 
calls attention to the fact that the human and 
emotional factor was recognized and written 
about as early as the sixteenth century. At that 
time John Huarte wrote: “He who has to manage 
people should have a perfect memory of things 
past, a great imagination to see what is to come, 
and a great understanding to distinguish, infer, 
argue, judge, and make choice.” Making allow- 


ance for Renaissance language, this may seem like 
a tall order, but certainly the idea was there. 

Again, proving that there is not so very much 
new under the sun in the field of human relation- 
ships, the writer Ramazzini said in seventeen 
hundred, “Secretaries to great men become mel- 
ancholic [i.e. neurotic] owing to the strain of cor- 
recting their master’s work, and living in the 
uncertainty of not knowing how it will be re- 
ceived.” 

True, the area of working relationships is no 
new thing. But Doctor Smith’s able discussion 
of the modern day-to-day vicissitudes follows a 
line of reasoned psychological and medical pro- 


‘cedure. Her chapter on industrial fatigue—phys- 


iological and psychological—is a fine condensation 
of a field which has occupied fifty years of research. 
Her conclusions will be both lucid and apparent 
to the laymen and medical men of industry. 

To every intelligent person dealing with an as- 
pect of personnel situations in industry both the 
factors of working and living environment must be 
important. To this subject Doctor Smith has 
brought to bear again serious research and lucid 
conclusions—conclusions that are based on the 
tested premise that a worker can never be divorced 
from his environment. 

To those who wish to pursue the psychological 
development and placement of the worker in the 
job, The Handbook of Industrial Psychology of- 
fers an admirable coverage of the subject, partic- 
ularly for those whose interest in the subject is 
not solely academic. Her discussion of the selec- 
tion by tests and personal interview will be 
intensely interesting for personnel interviewers. 

To the reviewer, it is particularly gratifying 
that Doctor Smith has given appropriate prom- 
inence to the strictly emotional phases of the psy- 
chology of industry—those uncounted clashes of 
temperament, personality, and other human im- 
ponderables. The author, while treating these 
with restraint, has brought them into their proper 
focus. 

With the huge postwar employment problem 
facing American industry, there is no executive, 
personnel official, or in fact any individual whose 
job requires executive understanding in human 
and industrial relationships who can afford to 
neglect any signposts offered him. Doctor Smith’s 
readable and well-rounded book may well be con- 
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sidered required reading for the man who wants 
to do more than issue orders. 
Dr. Lyp1A G. GIBERSON 


Industrial Psychiatrist 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York City 


L. Urwick. 
1944. 132p. 


The Elements of Administration. 
Harper and Bros. New York. 
$2.00. 

In this little volume, Mr. Urwick has summa- 
rized his views on administration. Most of the 
things he has to say will be familiar to those who 
have studied his contributions to the Papers on 
the Science of Administration, which he edited 
in collaboration with Luther Gulick, but it is 
perhaps of some interest to have these views put 
forth in a single organized scheme. 

The author’s aims, however, are apparently 
more far-reaching. He is not interested in merely 
giving practical advice to those who would admin- 
ister, but wishes to set forth a rational system 
which encompasses the fundamental principles of 
administration. He says (page 7): 

The main point underlying this series of lectures is that 
it focuses in a logical scheme various “Principles of Ad- 
ministration” formulated by different authorities. The fact 
that such “Principles’—worked out by persons of different 
nationalities, widely varying experience and, in the ma- 
jority of cases, no knowledge of each other’s work—were 
susceptible to such logical arrangement, is in itself highly 
significant. 

The authorities whose principles are thus co- 
ordinated (not without mutilation, as the re- 
viewer will point out) are Fayol, Mooney and 
Reiley, Taylor, Mary Follett, Graicunas, and Ur- 
wick himself. The underlying scheme of organ- 
ization is one first applied by Mooney and Reiley, 
and obtained by them from a contemporary neo- 
Hegelian, Louis Anderson, who has written a 
volume entitled Das Logische, seine Gezetze und 
Kategorien. Since the reviewer is not familiar at 
first hand with Mr. Anderson’s work, the follow- 
ing comments are based on its interpretation by 
Mooney and Reiley and Urwick. The scheme is 
this (page 17): 

First, that every principle has its process and effect, and 
Second, that if these have been correctly identified, the 
process and effect will, in their turn, be found to have, 
each of them, a principle, process and effect. 

Just why this should be so is not explained in 
either of the volumes on administration which 
employs the scheme; and perhaps this is not the 
place to pursue an inquiry into the principles of 
logic. It might be noted in passing that this 
“fundamental” principle of logic is not employed 
or demonstrated by any other logician, ancient 
or modern, with which this reviewer is familiar. 
This, of course neither proves nor disproves its 
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validity, but it leads one to wonder why admin- 
istration must obtain its logic from such esoteric 
regions. 

Mr. Urwick proceeds to identify the underly- 
ing principle of all administration and state its 
process and effect. Then he finds the principles 
of the stated process and effect and states their 
respective processes and effects and so on and so 
on to a total of twenty-nine principles of admin- 
istration, to say nothing of some fifty-nine sub- 
principles which, for some reason not explained, 
are not fitted into this very prolific scheme. 

The granddaddy principle of them all is Inves- 
tigation (page 19): “All scientific procedure is 
based on investigation of the facts, which thus 
becomes the first principle of administration.” 
Since this is a principle of all science, it is a little 
difficult to see just why this principle should 
spawn the particular science of administration, 
rather than biology, mathematical physics, or 
coleopterology. 

Investigation is carried out through the process 
of forecasting, and results in planning. The prin- 
ciple which underlies forecasting is appropriate- 
ness, which, effected through organization, results 
in coordination; while planning is based on order, 
which, effected through command, results in con- 
trol. That is how the first nine principles (which 
are those of Mooney and Reiley) are developed; 
the remainder follow by a similar process of 
legerdemain. 

Some question must be raised, too, as to Mr. Ur- 
wick’s claim that earlier writings on administra- 
tion, notably those of Fayol, fit without bending 
or breaking, into this neat scheme. To cite one 
example of how he demonstrates this I quote 
from page 17: 

Thus the logical square is completed with the exception 

of the principle underlying the whole process of Adminis- 
tration. And here it is not unduly straining probability to 
imagine that Fayol himself would have inserted Investiga- 
tion. (Italics are the reviewer’s.) 
The reviewer is much less confident than is the 
author that Fayol would have been pleased by this 
translation. As Mr. Urwick himself notes, the 
whole presentation of Fayol’s Industrial and Gen- 
eral Administration is empirical and practical in 
tone, rejecting attempts at premature scientism in 
what was to him a highly practical art. 

The reviewer cannot abstain from citing one or 
two more of the implausibilities of the scheme. 
The principle of “leadership” leads, by “delega- 
tion,” to “functional definition;” while ‘“author- 
ity” leads, through “the scalar process,” to “the 
assignment and correlation of functions.” Just 
what distinction is intended here is not made 
clear. (‘“Leadership,” by the way, is the prin- 
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ciple which underlies the “scalar process,” which 
is the process that underlies the principle of “‘au- 
thority”—if that helps to simplify things!) Nor 
is it clear why we could not say that the principle 
of “leadership,” employing “the process of ap- 
propriate staffing” leads to “esprit de corps,” in- 
stead of using the principle of “centralization” in 
this part of the scheme, as the author does. 

This whole “logical” structure fails because it 
lacks necessity in its organization. The same 
twenty-nine “principles” could have been put to- 
gether in a dozen different ways with the same 
degree of plausibility. This lack of uniqueness is 
not peculiar to the scheme used here, but is char- 
acteristic of all Hegelian and post-Hegelian di- 
alectics, and is the chief reason for their inherent 
sterility. 

What is it, then, that makes Mr. Urwick’s book 
read, on the whole, like a very sensible tract on 
administration? Simply that the interstices in 
the grand scheme of principles are filled with 
some very homely, and on the whole very sound, 
advice on how to administer. 

The reviewer was particularly pleased to note 
that Mr. Urwick reiterated one heresy which he 
had already proclaimed in the Papers—that al- 
though unity of command should be recognized 
in the fundamental distribution of authority, 
there is no reason why an organization cannot 
tolerate functional supervision or communication 
which cuts across hierarchical lines. This may 
displease the drawers of organization charts, but 
it comes nearer to the realities of organization. 

Urwick has very comprehensively summarized 
the numerous common-sense “principles of admin- 
istration” which have been current in this field 
for many years (several, as he points out, since 
Biblical times). These sayings, like the Book of 
Proverbs, are more notable for their epigram- 
matic wit than for their freedom from mutual 
contradiction. We are told, for example, that 
there must be delegation (page 51), but not with- 
out some provision for unifying centralization 
(page 81)—how much and where each should be 
found is not stated. Specialization may be “uni- 
tary,” “serial,” or “subjectival” (Urwick coins 
these terms which he uses as approximate syno- 
nyms for purpose and process specialization, and 
functional supervision, respectively); but we are 
not told which one to use, or under what circum- 
stances to use it. 

This reviewer would be the last one to cast 
stones at the author in protest against his use of 
the venerable proverbs of administration. The 
proverbs have been culled from the experience 
and thought of successful administrators, and 
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represent almost the sum and substance of our 
written knowledge of administration at the pres- 
ent time. It will be time enough to throw them 
out when we can substitute for them a logical, 
realistic, and workable theory of administration. 
When this theory of administration does appear, 
the proverbs will certainly be found somewhere 
in its structure, trimmed and patched but still 
recognizable. 

Let us not confuse the proverbs, however, with 
the theory we all hope will arise out of them. Let 
us not imagine that the theory can be constructed 
out of the proverbs by logical manipulation. 
Medieval scholasticism struggled with the prov- 
erbs about natural phenomena which the ancient 
world had handed down, and the logic of scholas- 
ticism did nothing to turn these proverbs into 
science. Experimentation and an “operational” 
approach to the logic of science finally accom- 
plished what scholasticism could not. It is time 
for administration to have done with homely 
wisdom, and, particularly when it seeks for “princi- 
ples” rather than mere practical counsel, to 
attempt to apply to itself the same critical pro- 
cedures which have proved so successful in other 
areas of science. Mr. Urwick’s volume cannot be 
considered a contribution to this goal. 

HERBERT A. SIMON 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 


Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Illinois 


Intergovernmental Cooperation in Public Per- 
sonnel Administration in the Los Angeles Area. 
Judith Norvell Jamison. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Studies in Local Government, No. 
8. Los Angeles. 1944. 107p. $0.50. 

The Los Angeles metropolitan area exhibits, 
perhaps in an extreme measure, the governmental 
pattern found in many metropolitan areas: a 
large number of municipal corporations and 
school and special districts overshadowed by the 
governments of the central city and the county. 
To those who consider reprehensible, or at least 
unfortunate, such paralleling and duplicating 
local governmental services and the service inade- 
quacies frequent in such areas, any examination 
of attempts, by cooperative measures or otherwise, 
to break through taxing unit boundaries in the 
interest of more effective public services is sure 
to be of interest. 

The present study outlines the origins, legal 
bases, past and present procedures, scope, results, 
and some of the problems encountered in inter- 
governmental cooperation in public personnel 
administration within Los Angeles County. Such 
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intergovernmental collaboration within this area 
is now manifested principally in: (1) the installa- 
tion and operating services rendered by the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission on a 
contractual basis to municipalities within the Los 
Angeles area; (2) the contractual services, prin- 
cipally in recruitment, to jurisdictions within the 
county provided by the Cooperative Personnel 
Services unit of the State Personnel Board; (3) the 
contractual participation by political subdivisions 
within the county in the State Employees’ Retire- 
ment System; and (4) such activities as the Co- 
operative Testing Service of the Los Angeles Board 
of Education and the Civil Service Commissions 
of the City and County of Los Angeles, and oc- 
casional joint examinations, joint pay studies, and 
the like. 

The chief interest and usefulness of this study 
lies in its careful summaries of legislative and 
contract provisions and its discussion of the evolu- 
tion and present character of contractual and 
operating relationships, service charge schedules, 
and the impact of the assumption of additional 
services upon the personnel agencies (particularly 
the county personnel department) which assist the 
lesser jurisdictions. Appendices reproduce legal 
provisions and contractual agreements which im- 
plement legislative authorizations of cooperative 
action. 

Present cooperative activity within the County 
had its origin in administrative and legislative 
officials’ realization of the inability of the smaller 
units to provide adequate services for their own 
needs, not only to their own disadvantage but 
also, it was thought, to the possible discredit of the 
merit system principle. The first significant of- 
ficial actions were the passage, in 1935, of state 
legislation permitting municipalities to contract 
for examination and technical services by another 
city, a county, or a state department, and the 
adoption by Los Angeles County of a charter 
amendment authorizing the county government 
to assume and discharge the municipal functions 
of incorporated cities within the county. Further 
foundation for collaborative action in public per- 
sonnel administration came in 1937 with the pas- 
sage of legislation endowing the State Personnel 
Board with the power to contract with political 
subdivisions. In 1939, the State Legislature made 
it possible for political subdivisions of the state to 
participate contractually in the State Employees’ 
Retirement system. Informal cooperation is 
founded principally upon permissive legislation 
of a rather general character. 

Measured by the negligible intergovernmental 
cooperation in many metropolitan areas, coopera- 
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tive achievements in the Los Angeles area appear 
rather significant. This seems true, at least, of the 
important assistance given by the larger to the 
smaller units of government. The Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission provides instal- 
lation and operating services for a considerable 
number of cities of the Los Angeles area; the State 
Personnel Board renders limited technical services 
to several cities and school districts; and a small 
number of cities and school districts participate 
in the State Employees’ Retirement system. The 
steady extension during the past ten years in the 
coverage of lesser jurisdictions and the indicated 
general satisfaction of local units and their em- 
ployees testify to the administrative soundness of 
these activities, whith are reported to have rec- 
onciled effectively the desire for local independ- 
ence and for high standards of administration. 
Assistance from the county personnel agency has 
been more extensive than that of the State Person- 
nel Board because of physical and, perhaps, politi- 
cal proximity and the wider range of services 
offered. There are some gaps in the information 
provided about service relationships: the writer 
does not state, for example, what standards have 
been applied, or what results obtained, in the 
development of pay plans for the municipalities 
served by the County Civil Service Commission. 

In contrast to the important assistance which 
the smaller jurisdictions receive is the scant co- 
operation, considering the potentialities of the 
situation, even now exhibited in the relations.of 
the major personnel agencies active in the metro- 
politan area. Continuing collaboration is limited 
to the Cooperative Testing Service, covering some 
of the basic clerical and related classes, which ap- 
pears to be a going concern with fair prospect of 
continued existence. Otherwise, the relations of 
the major units of the area seem to be confined to 
friendly and informal cooperation and mutual 
assistance, such as an occasional joint examination 
or cooperative survey to secure information about 
private and public pay policies. The relationships 
of the State Personnel Board and the major local 
personnel agencies seem also to be characterized 
by a friendly detachment. The federal government 
has remained on the sidelines of cooperative en- 
deavor. 

In view of the improvements which might be 
attained through cooperative efforts in a metro- 
politan area such as that of Los Angeles, it is re- 
grettable that the author has not provided us with 
more information about the obstacles to a far 
more extensive collaboration than that evidenced 
to date among the major local personnel agencies, 
and between them and the State Personnel Board. 
A brief discussion of a joint city-county examina- 
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tion for the basic law enforcement classification 
(Patrolman and Deputy Sheriff) suggests some of 
the problems: differences in qualification stand- 
ards and salaries, problems in the apportionment 
of costs, and the handicap of an old unjustified 
public suspicion of the city agency. There are 
many other questions the answers to which are not 
suggested: What traditional practices and stand- 
ards are personnel administrators most reluctant 
to relinquish and for what reasons? Are there 
differences in the orientation of city and county 
agencies toward occupational groups which make 
cooperation difficult? Has one of the jurisdictions 
been brought to concessions to certain groups 
which the other jurisdictions wish to avoid as long 
as possible? Are there differences in the esteem 
in which the major personnel agencies are held 
which make one or another of them hesitant to 
become closely associated with others for fear of 
loss of prestige in the community or profession? 

What, for example, has been the response of 
legislative officials of the major taxing units to 
cooperative activities in the personnel field? Have 
they looked with favor on joint pay studies and 
cooperative examinations, or have they been fear- 
ful of these developments as an inroad of govern- 
mental consolidation in the metropolitan area? 
How receptive have legislative officials been to 
proposals for the establishment of uniform clas- 
sification and pay plans for the major taxing units? 
Are such proposals regarded only as measures 
likely to facilitate an unwanted consolidation, or 
are they welcomed as a possible relief from the 
recurring invidious and embarrassing inter- 
jurisdictional comparisons of salaries which seem 
characteristically to plague legislators during 
budget-making season? What public pressures 
have influenced the attitudes of both legislative 
and administrative officials toward cooperation in 
the personnel field? 

The foregoing questions would seem to be 
among the significant ones for persons who believe 
it possible to promote more effective personnel 
administration through cooperation among the 
major personnel agencies of large metropolitan 
areas. Perhaps the author of the present study has 
neglected these matters because the greatest ac- 
tivity in the Los Angeles area has been between the 
larger and smaller taxing units, rather than among 
the largest units. It may be hoped that a sequel to 
the present study will provide answers to some of 
the questions raised above. 

EpMonp R. RICKETTS 


Public Administration Service 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Readjustment of Manpower in Industry 
During the Transition from War to Peace. 
Helen Baker, Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University. 1944. 112p. $1.50. 

The reallocation of the manpower of this 
country from wartime occupations to peacetime 
work is likely to prove the most challenging prob- 
lem which industrial and, indeed, public employ- 
ers have faced in the entire history of personnel 
administration. Thus, this report, which reveals 
the highlights of the plans and attitudes of 100 
representative American firms, should be of com- 
pelling interest to those who must plan for the 
unprecedented task of converting from a war to 
a peacetime basis. 

The report analyzes the attitudes and plans of 
100 industrial organizations, large, medium and 
small, employing from 180 to 475,000 workers. 
Fourteen principal industries employing over 
three million workers in 17 states are covered in 
the data. Of the 88 companies giving specific in- 
formation on the status of their planning or non- 
planning, 47 have established some formal 
organization for planning, 22 are giving attention 
to one or more of the problems anticipated in 
connection with personnel adjustments, and only 
19 have as yet given no consideration to the im- 
minent personnel changes or how best to prepare 
for them. In contrast to the attitudes at the end 
of the first World War, planning for the transi- 
tional and postwar periods has general public 
approval and is accepted as a responsibility of 
government and industry, second only to the win- 
ning of the war. Despite the improved social re- 
sponsibility of employers, this report reveals the 
amazing complexities of the adjustment problems 
and is apt to engender in the reader a fearfulness, 
if not a feeling of hopelessness, lest the difficulties 
prove insoluble. Based on the reported plans of 
these typical American firms, the continued em- 
ployment of those now employed who must work 
or be on relief after the war, together with the 
reinstatement of the returning veterans poses 
unparalleled dangers to our industrial structure. 
Without considering the expansion necessary to 
employ the additional millions who must do pro- 
ductive work to maintain a prosperous postwar 
economy, the outlook is not encouraging. 

The first section of the report reviews the or- 
ganization for and extent of company planning. 
It is evident that in those companies which have 
already planned carefully the most important 
determinant of such planning is the personal in- 
terest of the chief executive or the foresight of the 
chief personnel officer. Excerpts from the various 
plans of important policies and procedures should 
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serve as excellent guides for both public and pri- 
vate employers who have not as yet formulated 
their plans for the transition from war to peace. 
As might be expected, the plans vary from wish- 
ful thinking to thoroughgoing analyses and prep- 
arations for the readjustment of industrial man- 
power. 

Part II of the report outlines the thinking in 
regard to the readjustments of the present labor 
force. Considerations here include procedures for 
layoff, down-grading, reduction in the hours of 
work, provisions for work sharing, transfers, 
interim training programs, and company coopera- 
tion with community programs. 

The most extensive and perhaps the most in- 
formative section of the report, Part III, deals with 
the employment and reemployment of veterans. 
The reemployment provisions of the Selective 
Service Act and the interpretation of the law by 
the national headquarters of the Selective Service 
System present administrative and operating prob- 
lems of the greatest magnitude to all employers 
of labor. While the public statements of both 
company and trade union executives reveal a deep 
interest in the reabsorption of returning veterans 
into industrial employment, one is impressed by 
an unfortunate aspect that among management, 
organized labor, and Selective Service, there is 
apparently no common approach to the problems. 
Representatives of both management and unions 
have expressed regret that Selective Service officials 
and the Congress which enacted the legislation 
were not better acquainted with accepted indus- 
trial relations practices and the complex problems 
involved in many reemployment cases. The evi- 
dence seems to point to a better consonance on the 
part of management and organized labor to the 
possible detriment of the returning serviceman 
if the Selective Service Act is literally enforced. 
Procedures for placing the handicapped returning 
veteran and the attitudes of employers towards 
hiring veterans who had not been former em- 
ployees of the company are outlined succinctly. 

The constructive plans of the more progressive 
companies and the penetrating analyses of impor- 
tant uncharted areas which must be understood 
by those who plan for peacetime employment 
make this one.of the most enlightening and useful 
reports published in recent times. All employers 
could benefit from study of this publication; and 
the employment managers of private industry 
and government who are making personnel blue 
prints for the postwar period should put it on 


their ‘“‘must’”’ list. 
WILLARD E. PARKER 


State Director of Personnel ; ; 
Louisiana Department of State Civil Service 
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BOOK NOTES 


A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services. American 
Council on Education, 363 Administration 
Building, Urbana, Illinois. 1944. Loose leaf. 
$2.00. 


Prepared primarily as an aid to high school, 
junior college, and college officers who have the 
task of evaluating the claims made by servicemen 
and women for academic credit, this Guide pro- 
poses to provide three types of useful information: 
descriptions of the correspondence and off-duty 
instructional programs of the services; descriptions 
of service training courses and recommendations 
for accreditation based on these courses; and il- 
lustrations of the policies adopted by educational 
institutions for the granting of credit for armed 
service experience. The portion of this loose-leaf 
publication issued to date provides limited infor- 
mation of the first type and only two samples of 
institutional policy regarding credit for military 
service. It does include, however, a very substantial 
body of information about the armed service 
training courses for which claims for academic 
credit may be expected. The information sheets 
on training courses appear to be of considerable 
potential value to personnel workers who will be 
called upon to appraise this type of training in 
relation to civilian employment. For each of 
several hundred training courses for both officers 
and enlisted men systematic information is given 
on the places where the course is offered, the 
length of the instruction period, the objectives 
of the course, the plan of instruction, subjects 
covered, and the committee’s recommendations for 
academic credit. In many instances the minimum 
or desired prerequisites or qualifications for the 
courses are given, and in some instances the re- 
lated civilian occupations of the military occupa- 
tion for which the training is given are set out. 
The information provided will aid both in assay- 
ing technical training and in determining the 
possession of equivalents to academic training. 
The materials are punched for insertion in ring 
binders, and are classified by officer and enlisted 
man courses under each of the main branches of 
the armed services. Tab dividers for this classifica- 
tion are provided. The purchase price covers the 
materials to be provided in the future, as well as 
those already available. This project of the 
American Council on Education, in combination 
with Armed Forces Institute programs of educa- 
tional testing, will round out the facilities avail- 
able for evaluating educational experience in the 
armed forces, : 
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When Johnny Comes Marching Home. Dixon 
Wecter. Houghton Mifflin Company. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1944. 577p. $3.00. 

The Veteran Comes Back. Willard Waller. The 
Dryden Press, Inc. 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 1944. 308p. $2.75. 


As their titles indicate, the above best sellers 
are concerned with the return of the veteran to 
civilian life. Both publications were voted by 
American librarians as outstanding books of 
general interest in a recent survey conducted by 
the American Library Association. The first, When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, records the ex- 
perience of returning veterans following our three 
great wars—the Revolution, the Civil War, and 
the First World War—as reported through sol- 
diers’ letters, diaries, and miscellaneous docu- 
ments and studies. The final section of the book 
is devoted to the “G. I.’s” present war experience 
as revealed through current army publications 
and the letters of individuals, and raises questions 
which must be answered in the postwar period. 
Provisions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights” are in- 
cluded in this section of the book. 

The Veteran Comes Back discusses the change 
of the civilian to the professional soldier and the 
return of the veteran to civilian life. Past attempts 
and failures to help veterans are reviewed, and 
present and future methods of helping the veteran 
adjust to peacetime living are considered. The 
emphasis throughout is on the changes which take 
place in the men who become soldiers and sailors 
and what can be done about these changes in 
facilitating readjustment. In contrast to the his- 
torical emphasis of the other volume, this book 
gives major attention to the psychological and 
cultural considerations which explain and help 
predict the behavior of war veterans. 


Prepayment Medical Care Organizations. Marga- 
ret C. Klem. Division of Health and Disability 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Board. Government Printing 
Office. Washington, D. C. June, 1944. 130p. 
go cents. 

Sickness Benefits and Group Purchase of Medical 
Care for Industrial Employees: A Selected 
Annotated Bibliography. Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. October, 1944. 28p. 30 cents. 


The first of these two publications on the sub- 
ject of group medical care consists of a series of 
factual digests of prepayment medical service 
plans in this country. An attempt was made to 
list all plans currently in operation, whether in- 
dustrial, privately sponsored, or governmental. 
The governmental plans listed are, as a rule, com- 
pulsory plans established for employees of specific 
governmental units. They are shown in the statisti- 
cal summary at the conclusion of the report to 
comprise approximately seven per cent of the total 
persons eligible for care under the 214 organiza- 
tions furnishing data in 1943. Slightly fewer than 
250,000 persons are reported to have some degree 
of protection against the unexpected cost of medi- 
cal care through membership in a governmental 
prepayment medical care organization, or as de- 
pendents of members of such an organization. 

The second of the two reports, an annotated 
bibliography of literature in the field of financing 
medical care, is primarily directed toward private 
programs covering industrial wage earners. As 
such, its value for individuals interested in public 
administration lies chiefly in the opportunity it 
affords for comparison between industrial plans 
and those in current operation for governmental 
employees. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
WARTIME ASPECTS 


24. Evans, Colonel George R. The army separation 
classification and vocational counseling program. Oc- 
cupations 23 (2) November, 1944: 69-74.—Recognizing 
that many of the men discharged from the army are in 
need of vocational counseling because they entered the 
army without previous work experience, because they 
have acquired additional skills in the course of their 
military training, or because they do not wish to return 
to their previous occupations, the army has established 
counseling facilities at all separation centers and army 
hospitals. This program has two aims: to prepare a cur- 
rent record of qualifications and to give preliminary 
counseling which will consider military as well as civil- 
ian experience. When a group is ready for processing an 
officer discusses the nature of the counselor’s job, sug- 
gests the more common types of problems in which he 
is able to give assistance, and answers questions of gen- 
eral interest. Soldiers are then referred to a counselor 
for individual interviews. The first part of the counsel- 
ing interview is devoted to gathering information for 
the separation qualification record (Form No. 100). 
This is a summary of the soldier’s training and ex- 
perience, both military and civilian, and is given to 
the soldier to use as an introduction to employers, edu- 
cational authorities, and others. It contains no deroga- 
tory information. The soldier’s plans are discussed and 
information is given on special problems or questions. 
Conversions of military skills to civilian occupations 
are noted on Form 100. Recommendations made by the 
counselor regarding vocational plans, schooling, or 
other matters may be entered on a supplementary form 
which also provides for test data. Tests may be ad- 
ministered at the suggestion of the counselor, but are 
not obligatory. A library of occupational information 
is provided for the use of both counselors and soldiers. 
Representatives of the United States Employment 
Service are available to accept registrations, and repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans Administration are present 
to explain the services and facilities of the Administra- 
tion and the provisions of the “G. I. Bill of Rights.”— 
H. Richard Rice. 


25. Livingston, Frank and Humm, Doncater G. Re- 
turning servicemen: (1) personnel’s preparation, (2) 
Northwestern National Life program, (3) war- 
damaged nerves. Personnel Journal 23 (5) November, 
1944: 162-75.—(1) Prevention of mistreatment of the re- 
turned veteran should be the chief concern of person- 
nel postwar planning. A labor inventory based on a 
study of personnel use and turnover for approximately 
five years prior to Lend Lease should be compiled. 
Questionnaires regarding future plans should be sent 
to all employees in service and responses tabulated and 
analyzed. An actual mathematical survey of the senior- 


ity of present employees as compared with those in serv- 
ice should be made and an established policy regu- 
lating this seniority problem promulgated. Informa- 
tion regarding the number of veterans that cannot be 
absorbed should be sent to the appropriate federal 
agency. Questionnaires of employees wishing to seek 
other employment should be referred to U.S.ES. A 
physical and emotional demands study of all jobs 
should be conducted in order to place handicapped 
veterans. In large firms the services of a consulting 
psychiatrist or psychologist should be recommended to 
assist with problems of readjustment or the medical 
department should be charged with this responsibility. 
Veterans already returned can be trained to act as 
counselors. Refresher courses should be prepared for 
returning veterans. Contact should be established with 
veteran hospitals to determine what services the hos- 
pitalized veterans can perform in industry. (2) The 
Northwestern Life Insurance Company has announced 
by letter to all fieldmen in the service a program for 
helping returning servicemen to be placed in the 
civilian occupation in which they will be most likely 
to succeed. The program has three phases: (1) voca- 
tional guidance to help fieldmen decide upon postwar 
career most fitted to their interests and aptitudes; (2) 
reemployment, with the company offering retraining 
courses after an adjustment period; and (3) assistance 
in placement for men who decide on a new career, 
with employment agency fees paid by the company. An 
extensive canvass is being undertaken of other firms 
willing to exchange data on employment needs. Al- 
though current research shows that only about 25, per 
cent of discharged veterans are returning to former 
jobs, the company expects to better this ratio greatly. 
(3) Personnel men are focusing attention on the prob- 
lem of returned veterans discharged because of mental 
breakdowns as a result of war conditions. Published 
reports indicate that from 20 to 50 per cent of men 
currently discharged are in that group. The presence of 
workers with impaired mental health, however, will 
not affect the postwar situation as seriously as might 
be expected. Perfect mental health is as rare as perfect 
physical health. Most men who have broken down 
under battle conditions are poorly equipped to stand 
up under strain and in civilian life were able to avoid 
situations which became too full of stress. The greater 
number of these crack-ups are recoverable after a short 
time. Persons with poor temperaments who have 
broken down are, in many cases, the same persons who 
were formerly problem employees. Under competent 
treatment, most battle-strained veterans will improve 
to the point that they will be in about as good mental 
health as before induction.—Nesta M. Gallas. 


26. Reeves, Floyd W. Planning for postwar man- 
power readjustment. Public Management 26 (11) 
November, 1944: 330-36.—A report, Demobilization 
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and Readjustment, was completed June, 1943, by the 
Conference on Postwar Readjustment of Civilian and 
Military Personnel which was established by the late 
National Resources Planning Board. More than two- 
thirds of the recommendations contained in the report 
call for action by the federal government. Many of 
these have since been effectuated by executive order of 
the President and by congressional action. Five recom- 
mendations for assistance to veterans were enacted in 
the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights. In discussing postwar 
unemployment the conference stated that there will be 
a real danger of unemployment unless the processes 
of transition are carried through promptly and in 
orderly sequence. A careful consideration of both favor- 
able and unfavorable factors can lead to but one con- 
clusion: the probability is large that there will be a 
considerable amount of unemployment for one or two 
years following the termination of the war. The con- 
ference stressed the necessity of a total national plan 
for industrial reconversion, with particular reference 
to disposal of surplus property, cancellation of con- 
tracts, and termination of economic controls. A num- 
ber of actions have been taken that are in general 
accord with these recommendations. Among the most 
important recommendations made by the conference 
are those relating to social security and education for 
civilians: unemployment compensation should be 
operated by the federal government; social security 
legislation should be extended to include the maxi- 
mum number of workers, notably government workers; 
and there should be educational provisions that will 
remove from the labor market youth who ought to be 
in school. No major action has yet been taken on these 
matters. Finally, the conference recommended the 
planning and preparation of programs of public works 
and services at federal, state, and local levels as a means 
of filling a gap in the over-all plan for readjustment. 
Congress, in terminating the NRPB, destroyed the only 
federal agency equipped to prepare over-all plans. 
Moreover, there is considerable doubt that the postwar 
plans of state and local groups are far enough de- 
veloped to meet the needs that are certain to arise.— 
Ray Mullins. 


27. Unsigned. What price glory this time? Fortune 
30 (4) October, 1944: 117-21, 263.—The United States 
has the best plan in history for reconverting 15,000,000 
G.I.’s, but veterans and employers alike must watch out 
for booby traps. Within a year, there may be 3,000,000 
veterans. And within a year the labor shortage may 
turn into a labor surplus. We are some day going to 
reach a peak of about 12,000,000 veterans, nearly ten 
per cent of the population. Aside from the Army and 
Navy, those chiefly charged with dispensing benefits to 
veterans, which are reviewed in the article, are the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Selective Service System, 
and the United States Employment Service. State gov- 
ernments and municipalities offer supplementary 
benefits. Back in the United States at an exit post the 
servicemen will get orientation of a concrete nature. 
After a medical examination at these centers, the men 
are informed by lecture and individual interview of the 


rights and benefits they will enjoy as veterans. Since 
jobs will be the main concern of most separatees, the 
key aspect of the counseling interview is filling out the 
Separation Qualification Record. The entire concep- 
tion of “handicap” is rapidly being revised. Many jobs, 
on analysis, prove to be made up of limited clusters of 
muscle motions that require less than full ability. 
Other jobs can be reorganized to fall into the same cate- 
gory. Already veterans discharged for disabilities, who 
once would have been considered handicapped, are 
at work in aviation plants on a non-handicapped basis. 
That there are flaws in the complex machine now being 
set up for reintegration of the veteran into civilian life 
is clear. Some can be eliminated. And in any case, 
World War II veterans can feel more confidence than 
could their fathers as World War I neared its end. As 
they become familiar with the safeguards set up against 
disillusionment, U. S. servicemen will acquire new 
optimism. This is a fuel that the American economic 
engine requires. And in the last analysis the process of 
veteran reintegration will be powered by that engine.— 
Robert A. Holloway. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


28. Burney, L. E. and Hemphill, F. M. Merit system 
in public health. American Journal of Public Health 
34 (11) November, 1944: 1173-78.—Because the success 
or failure of a public health program is dependent 
upon its personnel, a merit system for the selection 
and retention of public health personnel is of great 
importance. Through the appropriation of federal 
funds for training and compensation of public health 
employees, state and local agencies are encouraged to 
set up plans for personnel administration that meet 
standards established by the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Social Security Board, and the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. Three steps 
are involved in setting up a merit system: (1) establish- 
ing rules; (2) formulating a classification and compen- 
sation plan; and (3) determining operating procedures. 
While all states have taken the first step, and the rules 
and laws of 42 of them have been accepted by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, only 14 have completed acceptable 
classification-compensation plans. Through open com- 
petitive examinations, selection on a merit basis, pro- 
motion of the ablest employees, and compensation ac- 
cording to responsibility a merit system is able to attract 
and retain qualified and experienced personnel to 
administer a vigorous public health program. Only 
through such a plan can taxpayers be sure of receiving 
adequate health protection from disease, man’s worst 
enemy.—Alice E. Kennedy. 


29. Kaplan, H. Eliot. Let’s look at civil service. 
National Municipal Review 33 (g) October, 1944: 
441-47.—-If we are to gear our personnel agencies to 
the needs of the postwar era, present shortcomings and 
weaknesses in civil service administration must be 
eliminated. We have been too complacent with slow, 
irregular, plodding progress in improving our organi- 
zation. We still indulge in archaic methods and out- 
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worn practices. Too much attention has been given to 
form and not enough to substance. There has been a 
basic lack of will on the part of government executives 
to make the merit system work objectively, imperson- 
ally, and nonpartisanly. Furthermore, we have yet to 
educate public opinion as to what is really needed to 
make our merit system work effectively within the 
framework of our democratic society. Regardless of 
the theoretical independence of our personnel agen- 
cies, in practice it is the chief executive who must ex- 
ercise leadership and determine the kind of service the 
public should get. While in many jurisdictions civil 
service law needs strengthening, and perhaps complete 
overhauling, a more fundamental need is a strong, well- 
equipped and adequately financed central personnel 
agency. The agency’s function should be that of de- 
termining public policies of merit system administra- 
tion rather than partisan political policies of the ad- 
ministration in power. The time has come when we 
can safely entrust merit system administration to a 
single executive and rid ourselves of multiple commis- 
sions representing both major political parties. In ad- 
dition to these over-all considerations we must direct 
our attention to improving practices on the operating 
level of civil service administration. Among the most 
important needs are the following: (1) a well trained, 
well paid administrator with capacity, imagination, 
general understanding, and sympathy with the opera- 
tion of a sound merit system; (2) a public service at- 
tractive enough to persuade the most talented persons 
to seek careers therein, utilizing to the best advantage 
the processes of selection, training, and promotion; (3) 
increased attention to employee working conditions; 
(4) a professionally trained and capable technical per- 
sonnel staff with proper appreciation of its responsi- 
bility to serve the operating departments and to pro- 
vide the best talent that can be found for the public 
service; (5) fuller cooperation and participation on 
the part of departmental personnel officers in the func- 
tions of recruiting, selection, training, etc.; (6) revitali- 
zation of the probationary period so that it will 
perform its proper function of weeding out unsatisfac- 
tory performance; (7) higher salaries for administrative 
and executive positions; (8) improved selection tech- 
niques through the addition of other practical means of 
determining merit and fitness; (9) improved and re- 
vised classification plans; (10) in-service training pro- 
grams for responsible administrative and executive po- 
sitions; (11) pooled resources in such fields as steno- 
graphic, clerical, and labor groups to meet seasonal 
fluctuations; (12) promotions on the basis of proved 
fitness; (13) a simple, practical and reasonably reliable 
means of rating employee efficiency; (14) investigation 
of the character and qualification claims of candidates; 
(15) research activities to develope new methods and 
practices and to eliminate red-tape; and (16) a definite 
and uniform policy governing such matters as trans- 
fers, dismissals, hours of work, vacations, leaves of ab- 
sence, and employee grievances.—John Hay. 


go. McFarland, Henry T. Personnel procedures in 
small cities. Public Management 26 (1) October, 1944: 
290-95.—The importance of a modern personnel pro- 
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gram and the administrative techniques to implement 
such a program are essentially the same for both large 
and small cities. Although small cities may not need 
particularly formal procedures, an ordinance incorpo- 
rating the fundamentals of a merit system should be 
adopted and supplemented by personnel rules outlin- 
ing working conditions. Among the essentials in de- 
veloping high employee morale are salaries based on 
work performed and responsibilities assumed; job se- 
curity; recognition of good work; discipline of slackers; 
and good working conditions. In most cities more 
thought should be spent on filling positions in order 
to assure sound investments in able employees. Once 
hired, the employee should be trained in his new work 
and stimulated to advance to more important work. 
Periodically his work should be appraised and discussed 
with him in order to help him improve. These service 
ratings, together with other indications of ability, form 
a sound guide in making promotions. Other essential 
parts of a personnel system include position classifica- 
tion based on written specifications for each job, a 
sound retirement system, adequate personnel records, 
and a positive employee relations program. If manage- 
ment is aware of its responsibility for good personnel 
administration it will find readily available the in- 
formation on how this responsibility can be met suc- 
cessfully.—Gordon W. Peterson. 


31. Maxon, G. R. The growth of personnel manage- 
ment in Great Britain during the war. International 
Labour Review L (6) December 1944: 709-35.—Per- 
sonnel management in Great Britain has shown an ex- 
tensive development during the war, particularly in 
factories directly concerned with war production. 
There is a growing recognition that the personnel func- 
tion is inherent in the process of management. Heads 
of industry and government, in spite of the experience 
gained in World War I, were not prepared to meet the 
human problems in industry created by the change- 
over to war production in 1939. This was partly due to 
economic factors and to the unemployment current 
between the two wars. Since 1939 Great Britain’s man- 
power plan has had a big influence on the development 
of personnel departments to insure the most effective 
use of available labor. The National Service Acts, Fac- 
tories Acts, Trade Boards Acts, Essential Work Orders, 
workmen’s compensation, and other legislation have, 
over the past five years, led to the gradual acceptance of 
such functions of the personnel department as recruit- 
ment and selection, employment, and training. In 
many of the larger organizations the personnel depart- 
ments are not only responsible for maintaining the ac- 
cepted wage structure, but also stand in an advisory 
relationship to management on matters of wage policy. 
The heads of personnel departments have become re- 
sponsible for creating and maintaining close liaison 
with joint production committees and for facilitating 
their operation. In the Royal Ordinance factories and 
in the aircraft industry significant developments have 
occurred which will do much to give personnel manage- 
ment a definite status in industry generally. All this has 
led to a four-fold increase in the number of persons 
practicing personnel management since the beginning 
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of the war, with an attendant intensification and ex- 
tension of personnel training ranging from university 
courses to short training programs. There has been a 
notable development both in the quality of personnel 
management and in the extent to which it is practiced 
in British industry. The experience of the last five 
years indicates that industry will emerge from the 
present war with a greater appreciation of the value 
of personnel work and a higher level of technical ap- 
plication than ever before.—William B. Davis. 


32. Towlley, Louis. Personnel is human. Survey 
Midmonthly LXXX (10) October, 1944: 283-85.—In 
welfare agency administration ways must be found to 
adjust the remote and artificial in personnel manage- 
ment to the reality of people. The human transactions 
of welfare agencies depend on skill in working with 
people. The critical point of agency effectiveness is 
the worker-client contact. For best worker effectiveness, 
personnel practices must go beyond routine policies to 
include the relationships and the atmosphere of the 
agency. The caseworker’s importance must be recog- 
nized and she must share in policy development. The 
sharing of problems and ideas is preferred to straw-boss 
methods of supervision. The worker’s security is 
strengthened by constructive, considerate and decent 
supervision. Recognizing and using the potential 
abilities of the worker is one sound incentive to achieve- 
ment; other incentives must be used by progressive 
supervisors to fit each worker. Good supervision im- 
plies interactive rather than strictly directive relation- 
ships. Under the former leadership, staff members 
democratically shoulder their responsibilities to the 
agency through a unifying process not requiring the 
suppression of individual nonconformities. The pro- 
fessional tone of an agency is set by using inner guid- 
ance and motivation rather than external checks.— 
John A. Ohlson. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


33- Mangan, Robert M. The legal framework of 
federal personnel administration. Personnel Adminis- 
tration 7 (2) October, 1944: 7-14.—The present legal 
framework of federal personnel administration con- 
sists of a body of statutes, executive orders, and court 
and administrative decisions which have grown out of 
specific public needs. This framework is best viewed 
through the eyes of the constitutional lawyer, the so- 
cial historian, and the professional administrator. The 
constitutional basis of the federal civil service is the 
appointing power under Article II of the Constitution. 
The splitting of this power between the legislative and 
executive branches created a wide gap requiring in- 
terpretation and eventually led to the growth of spoils 
patronage and rotation in office. In the early 1870's 
legislation was enacted placing the authority for ap- 
pointment of “inferior” officers in the heads of depart- 
ments. It was not until 1883, however, that the statutes 
required that qualifications be made a primary con- 
sideration for appointment. The social historian, in- 
terested in civil service reform, is concerned largely 
with the half century following the Civil War. The 


Civil War first emphasized that fact that large public 
undertakings could not be administered with a cor- 
rupt personnel program. During the postwar period 
the personnel service in the federal government de- 
teriorated, and in 1871 a rider was attached to an ap- 
propriation bill authorizing the President to prescribe 
regulations governing appointments and to employ 
personnel examiners. It took the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield, however, to accelerate the reform move- 
ment which eventually led to passage of the Pendleton 
Act in 1883. This was followed by other important re- 
forms including a presidential order and later a statute 
prohibiting removal from office without written 
charges and hearings. From the point of view of scien- 
tific management, the most important legislation 
passed was the Classification Act of 1923, which pro- 
vided a sound system of job evaluation and a valid 
basis for giving equal pay for equal work. The next 
decade saw other forward steps in the direction of 
drawing better qualified people into the federal serv- 
ice on a career basis, including passage of the Retire- 
ment Act and the vacation and sick leave laws. The 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, although not con- 
cerned directly with personnel management, has in- 
fluenced personnel policies and practices. Finally 
progress toward a more progressive personnel program 
was made through adoption of parts of the defeated 
Reorganization Bill of 1937 providing for better co- 
ordination of federal personnel management.— 
Charles W. Fredriksen. 


34. Reeves, Floyd W. Civil service as usual. Public 
Administration Review IV, (4) Autumn, 1944: 327-40. 
—In the critical period of demobilization and read- 
justment following the war, will agericies of the federal 
government be able effectively to discharge their 
enormous responsibilities and have the right men in 
the right jobs at the right time? The U. S. Civil Service 
Commission is in a strategic position to determine the 
answer to this question, and therefore its policies must 
be closely scrutinized. During the past eight years, care- 
ful studies by the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management and the President’s Committee on 
Civil Service Improvement made sweeping recommen- 
dations designed to modernize federal. personnel ad- 
ministration. Some of these recommendations required 
legislative action; many could be effected by the com- 
mission itself. To what extent has the commission 
sought to introduce permanent improvements? It can 
take pride in many successful adjustments to needs of 
manpower shortages in the critical war period, in many 
cases liberalizing its own procedures and delegating to 
or sharing with the departments responsibilities for 
personnel decisions. Unfortunately, a number of re- 
cent actions now make it appear improbable that the 
wartime philosophy of the commission will carry over 
in the postwar period. For example, although the com- 
mission has renovated its cumbersome, expensive, and 
unsatisfactory certification system by such innovations 
as selective certification and open continuous examina- 
tions, Congress recently in the Veterans’ Preference Act 
wrote into law for the first time the “rule of three.” 
Excerpts from the committee hearings on the bill lead 
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to the belief that the commission approved this pro- 
vision. Furthermore, in connection with this same Act, 
the commission has used its authority for determining 
reductions in force to impose upon federal agencies a 
mechanical, numerical rank order procedure which 
makes it very difficult to conduct a careful appraisal of 
personnel in terms of specific remaining positions. In 
connection with the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, 
it does not appear that the commission advised Con- 
gress wisely with respect to technical methods of per- 
sonnel administration, nor that it recognized agency 
responsibility, operating requirements, and program 
needs. In areas left to its discretion it has unnecessarily 
extended its own central control over personnel ac- 
tions to the detriment of the programs of the operating 
establishments. Specific case histories indicate an in- 
clination by the commission to salvage the letter of its 
rules by devising subterfuges of interpretation. The 
shortcomings in the commission’s approach to prob- 
lems of personnel management result in hamstringing 
the programs of federal establishments, depriving 
them of authority essential to the effective action for 
which the public holds them responsible. There is basic 
inconsistency in the strengthening of departmental 
personnel offices, which the commission has sought to 
do, and continued emphasis upon adherence to uni- 
form detailed rules and procedures. The commission 
should cease devoting its major efforts to the develop- 
ment and administration of detailed procedures and 
should turn its attention to strengthening the career 
service in the federal government. It should abandon 
many present activities, employ a smaller staff of 
higher quality, and use this staff primarily to assist in 
the formulation of broad personnel policies, to secure 
adherence to such policies within the operating agen- 
cies, and to assist the agencies in devising means to 
carry out such policies. New legislation is certainly 
needed; but in the meanwhile many constructive re- 
forms could now be made by the commission.—Jean C. 
Graham. 


35. Shartle, Carroll L. Personnel research in the 
federal government. Personnel Administration 7 (3) 
November, 1944: 6-10.—Personnel research in govern- 
ment is difficult. Pressure groups will endeavor to stop 
any research program that publishes results which are 
at variance with their wishes. The number of clear- 
ances that must be secured before a study is made and 
published offers ample opportunity for the suppression 
of the real facts. The necessity for practicality of the 
research in order to secure the support of administra- 
tors, the Bureau of the Budget, and Congress greatly 
limits its scope. The frequent changes in organization 
and leadership in the federal government can cause 
sufficient variation in a research program so that a 
project cannot be pursued for the length of time neces- 
sary to produce real results. Any research program can 
run into jurisdictional disputes because of the duplica- 
tion of functions in the federal government. However, 
these difficulties can be largely overcome. A good 
advisory committee composed of persons identified 
with, -but not official representatives of, groups that 
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may raise objections can do much to prevent unfavor- 
able pressure from outside groups, and can also handle 
situations after they arise. In dealing with official 
representatives of groups who complain when certain 
facts are presented, it is possible to present reports and 
research findings in such a way that revisions can be 
made which do not alter the basic facts. In many in- 
stances it is important to clear in advance with or- 
ganizations which may raise objections. To overcome 
restrictions by the government, one can collect case 
histories showing how such restrictions are hindering 
the work, and use these as evidence for removing them. 
To disseminate information when there are govern- 
ment restrictions on circulation of the material, one 
can have outside organizations publish progress re- 
ports. Promulgators of procedural restrictions which 
limit research can sometimes be outwitted, although 
such circumventions may add to the costs of research. 
Because of the restrictions on printing research studies, 
it is advisable to let users of the material know ahead of 
time of the date of the publication so that they can pro- 
duce a demand for the product. The government re- 
quirement of practicality can be met partly by em- 
phasizing the practical results of research and 
minimizing the technical details. Giving practical 
names to the steps in research, stressing how the appli- 
cation of the research findings has been of benefit to 
the government and the public, and presenting the 
background of a research study in very practical terms, 
are excellent methods of meeting these restrictions. 
The many reorganizations and changes in topside 
leadership in government agencies can be turned to 
advantage in a research program by using this time 
when restrictions are relaxed to accomplish as much of 
the research program as possible. The duplication of 
effort and the rise of jurisdictional disputes can be 
avoided by keeping interested persons in the govern- 
ment informed about the program and by knowing 
what is taking place in other agencies. What is needed 
in the federal government is more realistic training for 
the service, more research, particularly in the human 
aspects of organization, and a detailed study of the 
qualifications for administrative jobs.—Adrian E. Gory. 


36. Yocum, Earl P. Organizing the personnel office 
at the operating level. Personnel Administration 7 (3) 
November, 1944: 11-16.—Personnel offices at the 
operating levels in a large agency are to be dis- 
tinguished from the central personnel division in 
location and function. The central division, logically 
placed in the administrative office of the head of the 
agency, is essentially a pure staff unit concerned with 
research, policy formulation, and standards; personnel 
offices of the operating levels, usually located in 
various organization strata, are auxiliary technical 
aids, applying the work of the central division to the 
personnel problems of the subdivisions. The subdivi- 
sion personnel office bears fundamentally the same 
relation to the subdivision administrator as the central 
division does to the agency head. The delegation of 
authority to the subdivision administrators should be 
clearly defined and followed by a continuous program 








of information, stimulation, and technical assistance. 
At all levels the responsibility for personnel manage- 
ment must remain with the chain of supervision, the 
staff personnel officers assisting the work of the line 
officials by advice and assistance “sold” to them rather 
than forced upon them. There should be anticipation 
of problems before they occur, decisions being made 
at the lowest level consistent with the scope of the 
problem. Technicians may advantageously deviate 
from the specialist’s point of view sufficiently to under- 
stand organizations, programs, and problems of other 
subdivision staff units in order to coordinate the efforts 
of all. The personnel office must be fair and uniform 
in the application of techniques, methods, and pro- 
grams and ought to maintain a positive program of 
channeling information to and from supervisors and 
employees. Coordination within the personnel office 
may be attained through organization and indoctrina- 
tion. Most offices are organized on a functional basis 
and should follow sound organization principles, 
making alterations to fit extraordinary cases. In gen- 
eral, factors governing the adjustment of personnel 
structures are: (1) the necessity for specific personnel 
activities; (2) ease of communication and accessibility 
of offices; and (3) specialized skills of staff members. 
Harmonious organization within the personnel office 
will be promoted by adherance to the following prin- 
ciples: (1) No member of the office staff should 
violate command channels; (2) Members of the office 
staff should understand their duties and their place 
in the organization; (3) The personnel officer’s span 
of control should not be too great; (4) Consistent 
methods of organization should be used throughout 
the agency; (5) Every activity should be assigned to a 
unit of the office; (6) Only related functions should be 
combined; (7) No function should be assigned to more 
than one unit; (8) All functions should be clear-cut; 
(9) Lines of supervision should be clear; (10) No 
person should report to more than one supervisor; 
(11) Responsibility must be matched with authority; 
(12) Review of routine actions should be delegated; 
(13) Over-organization should be prevented; and (14) 
The organization should be kept up to date by gradual 
changes as the need occurs.—Mildred I. Fahlen. 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


37. Baruch, Ismar. Federal overtime pay policies. 
Personnel Administration 7 (3) November, 1944: 1-5. 
—Pay policies for federal employees should be gov- 
erned by two broad objectives. There should be a 
uniform policy for all agencies and groups, and, inso- 
far as compatible with governmental responsibilities, 
pay policies established to regulate pay in industry and 
those established by the federal government for its 
employees should be reasonably consistent. For 
salaried employees in the postal service and for em- 
ployees paid at a daily or hourly rate in mechanical 
crafts and labor occupations there is by virtue of 
permanent, peacetime legislation a 40-hour work week 
and provisions for overtime pay. For other salaried 
employees there is no permanent law providing for a 
uniform number of working hours, so that there is no 
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permanent uniform policy on what constitutes over- 
time. However, by virtue of temporary legislation, 
there is a wartime policy of a six-day, 48-hour week 
with overtime based on a 40-hour work week. This is 
consistent with the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
setting a basic 40-hour work week for industry. Except 
for the postal service, there is no provision for overtime 
pay for salaried employees in permanent legislation. 
Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, work in excess 
of 40 hours a week is regarded as overtime to be paid 
at not less than time and one-half. There is a wide 
variation in both permanent and temporary wartime 
legislation in regard to the basis for paying overtime 
and in the overtime rates themselves. The only over- 
time pay provision consistent with the regulations 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act is that which 
relates to mechanical crafts and trades paid at daily 
or hourly rates under wage board schedules.—Irving 
Gold. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


38. Davis, Frederick B. Fundamental factors of 
comprehension in reading. Psychometrika 9 (3) 
September, 1944: 185-97.—Tests of reading compre- 
hension were devised after a survey of statements by 
authorities to determine the most important reading 
skills. Nine basic skills were identified, such as knowl- 
edge of word meanings and ability to select the main 
thought of a passage. Multiple choice items were 
constructed to measure each of the nine skills, and 
test scores were analyzed by factor methods. It was 
found that reading comprehension is not a unitary 
ability and that there is need to measure several basic 
skills by reliable tests. The final forms of reading tests 
used are the published forms of Tests Ci and Ce of 
Form Q of the Cooperative Reading Comprehension 
Tests—Norman J. Powell. 


39. Hanawalt, Nelson G. and Richardson, Helen 
M. Leadership as related to the bernreuter personality 
measures: IV an item analysis of response of adult 
leaders and non-leaders. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy 28 (5) October, 1944: 397-411.—Leaders are com- 
pared with non-leaders in respect to their responses 
to individual items in the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory. The leaders consisted of go supervisors and 
57 officeholders; non-leaders included 88  non- 
supervisors and 70 non-officeholders. The chi square 
test was used in the analysis. Results indicate that the 
chief difference between leaders and non-leaders is 
that the former group is generally better adjusted. It 
also appears that leaders are more dominant and more 
self sufficient than non-leaders. (Detailed tabular and 
graphic data are included in the article.)\—Norman J. 
Powell. 


40. Pollak, Otto. Discrimination against older 
workers in industry. The American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy L (2) September, 1944: 99-106.—During the last 
one hundred and twenty-five years complaint has been 
voiced toward discrimination against olders workers 
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seeking employment in industry and the lack of 
security on jobs they already occupy. Remedial social 
action has been demanded. By study of actual em- 
ployment of the group, age forty-five and older, the 
facts of discrimination can be clarified. Using the 1930 
and 1940 census figures as a basis, it can be seen that 
the percentage of unemployed in the forty-five and 
older group was very nearly the same as for the total of 
the employable population. In 1930 the unemployment 
ratio for the twenty to twenty-four year old group 
was higher than for the forty to fifty-four bracket. 
The popular notion of the industrial scrap heap for 
those workers reaching forty or forty-five is not borne 
out. The certain slight increased ratio of unemploy- 
ment of older workers in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries is justified through acceptance of the 
profit motive. Older workers are less productive on 
many jobs and they increase the costs of pensions, 
group insurance, etc. The decrease of geographic 
mobility and the increase of physical unfitness with 
increasing age partly justifies the age differentials 
which have been observed. The discrimination myth 
came into existence through overstatement of the 
problem in the battle for social reform. Overstate- 
ments were accepted because of our culturally based 
preference for youth and fear of old age. (Article con- 
tains tables showing age and industry groups unem- 
ployed in 1930 and 1940.)—Robert M. Hart. 


41. Unsigned. Selective placement of the handi- 
capped—joint task of government and industry. Man- 
power Review 11 (11) November, 1944: 3-17.-War 
labor demands and mounting numbers of disabled 
veterans and civilians have increased awareness of the 
need for suitable employment for the handicapped. 
Industry's part in meeting this need is to provide jobs 
which can be filled by handicapped workers and to 
hire them on the basis of their capacities. Govern- 
ment’s part is to know where jobs are, provide train- 
ing facilities, and place handicapped job seekers so 
that they may become permanently productive earners. 
To do this the United States Employment Service has 
developed two correlated techniques: physical de- 
mands analysis and physical capacities appraisal. The 
first extends job analysis and emphasizes time and in- 
tensity aspects of 54 activities and working conditions 
found in various combinations on most jobs. Analyses 
are recorded on check lists naming such physical activi- 
ties as standing, fingering, and hearing, and working 
conditions such as dusty, noisy, toxic, etc. The second 
analyzes job seekers to facilitate matching capacities 
and requirements. Rehabilitation is provided through 
agencies such as the Veterans Administration, War 
Manpower Commission, and the federal Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. State agencies for the 
blind and state divisions of vocational rehabilitation 
conduct programs which include case finding, medical 
and vocational diagnoses, counseling, physical restora- 
tion, job training, maintenance, transportation, and 
cooperative placement with U.S.E.S. and the federal 
civil service. Joint agency programs which define func- 
tions, provide methods of exchanging information, 


and institute joint training of staffs on special tech- 
niques are working well in some states. Agencies are 
cooperating in U.S.E.S. sponsored employer institutes 
for personnel men, plant physicians, and foremen. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics studies indicate that physi- 
cally impaired workers equal the efficiency of unim- 
paired workers and are superior in respect to ab- 
senteeism, injury frequency, and labor turnover.— 
Mildred Stier. 


TRAINING 


42. Kneeland, Natalie. Integrated individualized 
training program. Personnel Journal 23 (6) December, 
1944: 208-14.—Group instruction within industry needs 
to be supplemented with individualized training. The 
technique available is the interview, which is as effec- 
tive on the supervisory and executive level as it is for 
workers. Training begins with the first contact an 
individual has with his organization; therefore, the 
selective interview is the base point of training. The 
induction interview, follow-up interview, and correc- 
tion interview are often neglected or misused. The 
free interview (one called at the employee’s request) 
can be adapted to one of the most effective training 
techniques available. The personnel review on produc- 
tion and merit ratings demands special tact and un- 
derstanding on the part of the interviewer. Personnel 
counseling usually starts where job training and super- 
vision stops and should supplement rather than be a 
substitute for individualized training. Because in- 
dividualized training is handled by many different 
people and employs various interviewing techniques, 
the training pattern easily becomes confused, vague, 
or distorted. Basic principles should be established 
and training in the techniques of interviewing should 
form a part: of all supervisory training. A form of 
rating on interviewing techniques, periodic confer- 
ences, and individual interviews are methods of follow- 
up that can be employed to advantage. Unless definite 
steps are taken to integrate individualized training, it 
will continue to lack cohesion and continuity. Planned 
integration will prevent needless backtracking and 
confusion and give both interviewer and interviewees 
a sense of direction and completeness.—Charles F. 


Ream. 


43. Olson, Emory. Transmitting management in- 
formation to supervision. Factory Management and 
Maintenance 102 (10) October, 1944: $1-S16.—Lock- 
heed is meeting the problem of getting management 
information to first line supervision by incorporating 
“messages from management” into the training pro- 
gram. Messages have covered safety, manpower utiliza- 
tion, leadership development, handling of materials, 
reduction of terminations and absenteeism, and re- 
sponsibilities of supervision. A sample of these presen- 
tations, which are delivered at training sessions, is re- 
produced: “The Responsibilities of Supervision— 
Some of you members of supervision may feel 
that the number of these meetings may indicate 
dissatisfaction. That is certainly not so, but we cannot 
afford to become complacent. Supervisors provide the 








connecting link between management and the workers. 
It is necessary for top management to depend on you 
to put its plans into action. The responsibility of 
supervision to. know the men and their capabilities 
involves human, manpower utilization, economy, 
technical, and many miscellaneous problems. Our 
group supervisors supervise an average of 24 em- 
ployees, a small business in itself, in which time must 
be taken to get to know each man and to handle him 
as an individual. Each new employee should be given 
some special attention; he should be prepared, be 
shown the operation, tried out, and followed up, and 
given credit for good work. Dealing with people is 
probably the greatest obstacle you will ever be asked 
to surmount. The next main responsibility is man- 
power utilization through the elimination of waste, 
better housekeeping, reduction of scrap and rework, 
and effective training. That the solving of economy 
problems means “quality is built into a plane and 
not inspected into it” must be instilled in the em- 
ployees’ minds. Quality, care of equipment, and im- 
proved methods will put us in good shape to go into 
peacetime operation. It is also our responsibility to 
see that the workers have the technical knowledge to 
produce the work required and that we have the 
knowledge necessary to handle labor problems. Fewer 
grievances from subcommittees of the union will re- 
sult from knowing what can and cannot be done under 
our labor agreement. Supervision has many other 
responsibilities such as record keeping, properly clas- 
sifying employees, and self-development. These re- 
sponsibilities will be lighter if you will allow the 
magnet of cooperation to assist you, and, above all, 
have faith—in ourselves, our employees, and our com- 
pany.” (Full set of colored slides used with this talk 
reproduced with article.)—Joan C. Lambert. 


44. Stewart, Nathaniel. The field trip as a training 
instrument for headquarters’ personnel. Personnel 
Administration 7 (2) October, 1944: 20-25.—It is said 
that Washington operates in a vacuum. Headquariers 
and field relationships are marked by clashing atti- 
tudes and lack of understanding. Field trips without 
specific inspectional and investigative responsibilities 
used as a training method, together with other 
techniques, may bring about improved relationships. 
Arrangements may be made to have senior and junior 
executives get out into the field shortly after induction. 
Likewise, an occasional trip for a veteran officer may 
help him snap out of a threatened state of staleness. 
The trip should be carefully planned and should in- 
clude visits to offices differing in size, circumstances, 
and conditions. The trainee should prepare himself 
by reviewing recent progress reports, conferring with 
field representatives, and by obtaining from other 
headquarters’ personnel information regarding per- 
sonalities and local operations. He should prepare a 
check list of things to be observed and accomplished. 
On the trip he might study how well officials interpret 
directives and instructions from headquarters and the 
methods and spirit in which they are passed down the 
line. He should attempt to get information and un- 
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derstanding of local conditions which affect the actions 
taken and the decisions made. Upon invitation, he may 
attend staff meetings but he should participate only in 
a limited degree. He should keep a diary of impres- 
sions and observations, and should guard against mis- 
information. He will need to distinguish between 
opinions and facts. Social activity should be avoided 
to the extent that it interferes with work to be 
covered according to his check list. Above all, he 
should avoid making promises he cannot fulfill. Upon 
return, he should have a few days to prepare a written 
report, and he should confer with the training chief as 
soon as possible. He will need to get answers to ques- 
tions raised, and to see that answers get back. He 
should check also with operating divisions regarding 
specific problems raised. He should make an inventory 
of the things he can do to improve relations, and he 
may be asked to give his impressions and recommenda- 
tions at a staff meeting. (A sample check-list is 
appended.)—Bradford G. White. 


WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


45. Giberson, Lydia. A psychological approach to 
industrial relations. Public Affairs 7 (4) Summer, 
1944: 227-31.—Good industrial morale is dependent 
on good mental and emotional health. Wherever there 
are emotional ills there is a threat to the general 
morale and all steps must be taken to discover the 
danger points. Never in the history of industrial 
development has there been a greater need for com- 
plete understanding between medical advisors and 
personnel people for dealing effectively with one of 
management’s most difficult problems: that presented 
by the industrial misfit. Management’s responsibility 
is especially great in the selection of proper super- 
visors or foremen because a maladjusted foreman or 
section head may seriously affect the work of all or a 
large number of his subordinates. Much absenteeism 
and lessened efficiency can be traced directly to 
mentally ill or maladjusted employees. With men be- 
ing mustered out of the Army on medical discharge of 
psychoneurosis and the reabsorption of these veterans 
into industry, all of us must know something about 
mental disturbances. Not only do mentally ill or dis- 
turbed employees lose time in astonishing amounts 
by themselves, but their lowered efficiency and emo- 
tional distortion affect all those around them. The 
morale and working efficiency of a whole group may be 
seriously lowered by the continued presence of just 
one mentally ill employee. The industrial doctor is 
the only highly trained man on the spot where these 
cases occur; if he will aid in their detection and dis- 
position, the gain will be an important one.—William 
C. Rogers. 


46. Unsigned. Group medical service plans. Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 126 (6) October 
7, 1944: 333-49. (Six papers which discuss industrial 
and other medical service plans.)—I. The Stanocola 
plan (Standard Oil Company) has operated success- 
fully for 20 years. Membership is voluntary and the 
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association is owned and supported by the employees 
although the company has made large donations for 
clinic buildings, and equipment. Full-time, salaried 
physicians are employed. II. The mutual benefit asso- 
ciations for medical care plans in the Binghamton, 
New York, area are on a voluntary membership basis. 
The companies assume part of the operating costs of 
the plans. One plan has operated successfully with less 
than 50 employees since 1937. III. The Kaiser In- 
dustries plan embodies three principles: (1) prepay- 
ment; (2) group practice; and (3) adequate facilities. 
The 80,000 persons served are not a selected group, 
nor are pre-employment medical examinations per- 
mitted. Despite these conditions the plan has paid 
physicians incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 annually and 
hospital facilities valued at $1,000,000 have been pur- 
chased. IV. Under the Endicott-Johnson plan workers 
and their dependents are given complete medical serv- 
ice with access to specialists and unlimited hospitaliza- 
tion. The entire cost of the plan which has operated 
for 26- years is assumed by the company. V. State 
medical society prepayment plans are not yet suffi- 
ciently seasoned for appraisal. Sixteen states have state- 
wide plans with 1,000,000 members, over half being 
in Michigan. The plan is a service type of contract 
available to individuals with annual incomes of less 
than $2,000. VI. The Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York has a mutual aid association for the 
medical care of its employees earning less than $3,000 
annually. Membership is voluntary and the company 
matches weekly dues of employees. The plan has re- 
duced absenteeism by 50 per cent despite the liberal 
sick benefit plan provided by the company. (Data in- 
cludes annual costs per member of various medical 
care plans, coverage, and other features of each plan.) 
—Achille R. Albouze. 


SEPARATION; RETIREMENT 


47. Cosgrove, Elizabeth. What about Uncle Sam’s 
civilian employees? Personnel Administration 7 (2) 
October, 1944: 1-4.—The Civil Service Commission and 
federal agencies are studying the problems which 
employees will face at the end of the war to insure an 
orderly demobilization. How many employees may be 
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separated and on what dates are unknown. However, 
many agencies are studying which activities should be 
continued and which should be liquidated. Separations 
of employees appointed “for the duration of the 
present war and six months thereafter” will depend 
on the official end of the “duration” and upon op- 
portunities to qualify for civil service status through 
open competitive examinations. The number of 
veterans and war transferees who will claim their 
former jobs is unknown, yet agencies must fulfill their 
obligations to them. The size of an agency, the geo- 
graphical distribution of employees, the nature of its 
activities, and the possible time and extent of its re- 
ductions prevent the formulation of a neat little plan 
for adjustment or demobilization. Added to these 
problems is the fact that restlessness of employees and 
turnover impede progressive planning for the de- 
mobilization period. To protect the rights of em- 
ployees and the public interest, the Civil Service 
Commission issued a departmental circular answering 
the question as to who will be separated when reduc- 
tions in force are necessary. Efforts are being made to 
avoid the obstruction of separation procedures which 
would result from incomplete personnel records. 
Separated employees with satisfactory records may 
have their names placed on the war reemployment list 
which is used before other lists in filling vacancies. 
Efforts are being made to secure unemployment com- 
pensation legislation for government employees. The 
Lane Bill provides for a lump sum payment of 
annual leave. Retirement information is supplied in 
two booklets recently issued. The Commission has 
proposed that in case of sudden large reductions the 
agencies’ personnel offices give separated employees 
accurate information concerning rights and privileges, 
the sources for securing other employment, provide 
facilities for dealing with personal or social problems, 
and make efforts to maintain good will among 
separated employees. The personnel offices, through 
the Council of Personnel Administration, are working 
very closely with the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Civil Service Commission on attacking jointly all of 
the obstacles which stand in the way of securing an 
orderly and considerate demobilization of government 
employees.—Michael Levine. 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


As Exemplified by the Work Simplification Program 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


The enormous increase in the volume of work created by the War, coupled with 
critical manpower shortages, has presented governmental agencies at all levels 
with numerous operational problems. Work assignments and procedures that 
have evolved over a period of time need to be analyzed and, where necessary, 
changed to assure the fullest utilization of available skills. 

To assist in the solution of many of these problems, the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget has developed a Work Simplification Program, so designed that it can be 
carried out by an agency’s own line supervisory personnel. Under this program 
supervisors are trained to analyze the procedures in their units and to introduce 
needed improvements. 

This monograph describes the operation of this program, and reproduces some of 
the materials used in the training process. Although originally developed in an 
agency of the federal government, the Work Simplification Program can be adapted 
and applied to units of state, county, and municipal governments. 


Ready May, 1945 Price, $1.00 


COUNSELING IN PERSONNEL WORK, 1940-1944: 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by Paul S. Burnham 
Associate Director, Department of Personnel Study, Yale University: 
This study presents the first comprehensive and annotated listing of material 
in the counseling field—approximately five hundred books, pamphlets, and articles 
on all aspects of the subject, published during the period 1940-44. For all en- 


gaged in personnel work, private or public, it opens up a rich body of information 
regarding recent research and experience in this important and developing field. 


PAS Publication No. 89 Price, $1.00 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


By Leifur Magnusson 


Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 
Although it has been 40 years since workmen’s compensation laws first came into 
effect in this country, little attention has been given to the special position of pub- 
lic employees under the system. Mr. Magnusson’s study is the first to consider all 
three classes of public employees—federal, state, and local—as they are affected by 
workmen’s compensation legislation. 
PAS Publication No. 88 Price, $1.50 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


Write for Complete Catalog of PAS Publications 









































ARE YOU RESPONSIBLE FOR 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING? 


Here are Eight Practical Courses for Public Administrators 


The Personnel text is as practical as 
it can be. While I am a comparative 
newcomer in the public personnel field 
I believe this text book and the course 
are also worth while to oldtimers. 
People and conditions change and so 
do personnel procedures.—PRENTISS 
M. Terry, Personnel Director, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





Local Planning Administration. 1941. 699pp. Municipal Fire Administration. 1942. 666pp. 

Municipal Finance Administration. 1941. 424pp. Municipal Public Works Administration.1941. 393pp. 
Municipal Personnel Administration.1942. 429pp. Municipal Recreation Administration. 1940. 466pp. 
Municipal Police Administration. 1943. 531pp. | Technique of Municipal Administration. 1945. 556pp. 


The wartime shortage of manpower and revenues places a heavy burden 
on municipal officials and employees in carrying on their day-to-day work. 
For practical assistance these eight up-to-date manuals are a gold-mine of 
the best practices that have been developed in each field of municipal 
administration. Specific illustrations and suggestions show how various 
techniques can be applied to particular situations. 


Each of these eight manuals has been proved by the 
severe test of hard use. Over a thousand city officials 
have used these manuals in training courses or as refer- 
ence handbooks, and several universities have adopted 
them as texts for their government courses. 


A most valuable feature is that the books are kept up-to-date by frequent 
revisions. All of them either have been issued or revised since 1940. They 
are truly up-to-the-minute guides to the best administrative thought and 
practice. 


Fee for correspondence course, including text, $35.00. 
Individual texts, apart from enrollment, $7.50 each. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60th STREET, CHICAGO 37 
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Here’s the Answer! 


The Civil Service Assembly’s comprehensive series of volumes, dealing with the various phases 
of public personnel administration, provides the answer to a long-felt need by administrators . . . 
technicians . . . students. Each volume represents the report of a committee appointed to explore its 
assigned subject and project a program of sound practice based on the experience of a variety of 
agencies. (Civil Service Assembly members are given a 20% discount.) 


Add These Books To Your Library 


Employee Training in the Public Service 

—Milton Hall, Committee Chairman 
@ The training of employees is now a recognized responsibility of management. This 
volume presents a concrete and definite program that should be of assistance to all officials 
concerned with training work. 
Pp. xvi+172 Price, $2.50 


Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies 

—William E. Mosher, Committee Chairman 
@ Good public relations are essential to successful public personnel work. This volume 
points out the urgency of the problem and discusses ways and means of achieving mutual 
good will and understanding between the personnel agency and the public. 
Pp. xviii+-259 Price, $2.50 


Position-Classification in the Public Service 

—Ismar Baruch, Committee Chairman 
@ Basic to a comprehensive personnel program is an analysis of positions that permits 
equitable and efficient selection, pay, training, and promotion of employees. This volume 
demonstrates the value of position-classification as an essential tool of personnel administra- 
tion and describes the procedures for establishing a classification plan. 
Pp. xx+404 Price, $4.50 


Employee Relations in the Public Service 

—Gordon R. Clapp, Committee Chairman 
@ Few tasks of the public administrator are fraught with so much difficulty as the capable 
handling of employee relations. This volume analyzes the problems of dealing collectively 
with employees in the public service and describes policies and methods for establishing har- 
monious relationships. 
Pp. xx+246 Price, $3.00 


Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service 

—J. Donald Kingsley, Committee Chairman 
@ Recruitment is the first step in the employment process; it is also the most important. 
The primary purpose of this volume is to outline procedures that will improve the quality 
of applicants and promote the principle of making a career of the public service. 
Pp. xvi+-200 Price, $3.00 


Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection 

—Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., Committee Chairman 
@ The value of the oral testing process can be increased substantially through ratings that 
are based on reviewable fact rather than fleeting impression. This volume describes the uses 
and limitations of the oral test and points the way whereby administrators and interviewers 
can achieve greater reliability and objectivity in the selection of applicants. 


Pp. xviii+174 Price, $3.00 
CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
1313 East 60th Street e.h6.° Chicago 37, Illinois 
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